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ANECDOTES OF GEORGE III. 



HIS MANNERS, HABITS, &s. 

GEORGE UI., the second chUd of Frederick, 
FTLOce of Wales, son of George II., and of Au- 
gusta, Friocess of SaieGotha, was bom in Nor- 
folk House, SL James'R Square, the 4th June, 
1738. His conatilulion was sound and vigorous, 
though he came into the world at the term of 
seven months. 

On June 6, 1756, Doddington, in bis diary, ob» 
serves, " I heard that a messase in writing had 
Ibeen sent to the prince from the iiing, (George 
II.) ofieiing him an allowance of forty thousand 
a ;ear, and an apartment in the palaces of Ken- 
sington and St. James'b. The answer was hill of 
high gratitude for the allowance, but declining the 
apartments, on account of the mortification it 
vould be to his motlter, though it is well known 
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that he d<iies laot live widi her either in town or 
country.''* 

By the time our late sovereign had attained 
1^]M i7tiii'year, his mind and character began to 
be developed ; he was then observed by his mother 
to be shy and backward; not a wild dissipated 
bby^l^^it good natured and cheerful, with a serious 
cast upon the whole; but those about him knew 
blm^ no more ttian if they had never seen him : 
tiifCt he was not quick, but, with those with whom 
be was acauaintcd, affable and intelligent. His 
education nad given her much pain. His book 
learning she was no judge of, though she sup- 
posed it small or useless ; but she hoped he might 
nave been instructed in the general understandmg 
of things. 

His health during his youth was remarkably 
good, and hb constitution sound, vigorous, and 
robust, although he came into the world at the 
term of seven months. His childhood was not 
feroarkable for any striking traits of character, 
but rather for a carelessness and slugeishness of 
disposition, united to a mild and amuiBle temper. 
At the age of thirteen he lost his father, who was 
a weak prince, and unwilling, even were he ca- 
pable, of attending to the education of his children, 
which was consequently much neglected. Not- 
withstanding this circumstance, his late majesty 
was strongly attached to his father, and evinced 
ui>on many occasions, whilst in his minority, his 
filial piety and dutiful affection, by the tears he 

* George III. was then 18 years of age. His mother 
was not on good terms with George II. on acooont of 
his treatment of her hosbaod Frederick, the deceased 
Priaco of WiIm. 



thed, when **^ busy meddling medaory" was cooi- 
jaring up the image of his deceased parent. His 
fraternal affection was also very great, and, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the then Princess 
Dowager, recorded in the diary of Doddington, 
he tenderly loved his brother Edward, the late 
duke of York. 

Havine recently completed his 22nd year, he 
ascended the throne on the 25th October, 1760. 

Horace Walpole gives this description of the king^ 
soon after his coronation : *< The young king has 
all the appearance of being amiable. There is 
great grace to temper much dignity, and ex- 
treme good tiature, which breaks out upon all oo- 



casions.*' 



Again he observes : <' For the king himself, he 
seems all good nature, and wishing to satisfy 
every body. All his speeches are oblking — I 
saw nim yesterday, and was surprized to nnd that 
the levee room had lost so entirely the air of the 
lion's den. 

"This sovereign does not stand in one spot, 
with his eyes royally fixed on the ground, and 
dropping bits or german news ; he walked about 
and spoke to every body ; I saw him afterwards 
on the throne, where he is graceful and genteel, 
sits with dignity, and reads his answers well.*' 

The king's marriage unfolded new excellencies 
in his mind, most important to the inlere^its of 
his people. Long before the royal marriage was 
resolved on* his heart* it is supposed, had been 
deeply touched by the attractions of a yoimg lady, 
in the highest rank of English nobility. His ma-^ 
jesty's thoughts were believed to be strongly bent 
on removing every obstacle which impeded the 
indulgence of his affections. But then, as at all 



times, be sacrificed his own happiness to the pub- 
lic good ; he yielded to the representations of his 
more calm advisers, and became the husband of 
the queen, now deceased. Her majesty was not 
handsome in the eye more especially of a man 
of SS, whose heart was pre-occupied with another 
image. An involuntary expression of the king's 
countenance revealed what was passing within ; 
but it was a passing cloud. The generous feelings 
of the monarch were interested ; and the tender- 
ness with which he thenceforward treated queen 
Ghajrlotte was uninterrupted, until the moment 
of their final separation. 

When the parliament was dissolved, six months 
after his majesty's accession, he took an early op- 
portunity of informing all his ministers, that no 
money should be spent to procure the election of 
members favourable to the government; saying, 
at the same time, that ** He would be tried by his 
country.'^ This gave occasion to the following 
lines: 

"Tried by yovr oonntry ! to your people's love, 

" Amiable prince, %o soon appeal ? 
** Stay till the tender sentiments improve, 

'* Ripening to gratitade from seal. 

" Years hence (yet, ah ! too soon) shall Britain see, 

** The trial of thy Tirtae past : 
** Who oonld foretel that yoor first wish would be 

" What all believe will be your last 1" 

The present a£e has not done justice to the 
king's aoilities. His conversation in public was 
sometimes light and superficial ; but he often had 
a purpose in such dialogue, and as often entered 
into it to relieve himselt from the weight of su- 
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penor thoughts. The king taking exercise and 
amusiag himself with those about him, and the 
king in the cabinet, were two different men. In 
the discussion of public affiurs, he was astoniidi- 
ingly fluent and acute ; and his habits of business 
eiubled him to refer with ease to the bearings of 
every subject. His successive ministers have eadi 
borne testimony to the dignity of his manners, as 
well as lo the nadiness of his address, when he put . 
on the ^aracter of the sovereign. Nothing which 
was submitted to him was passed over with in- 
difiereoce or haste. £ve^ paper which came un- 
4er his eye contained marks of his observation ; 
and the notes, whicfi he almost invariably insertr 
ed in the margin, were remarkable as well for die 
strong sense a^ the pithiness of their di^rac^ 
ter. 

The king was not a ereat reader. Indeed, he 
scarcely ever took up a DQok. But he had parti- 
cular skil) in obtaining information, and employed 
persons 9f ability to reUd books, and convey tohiiy^ 
their substance. 

The temperance of Jbis late majesty's life ha^ 
become almost proveibial. He rose m summ^ 
ai^ winter before six o'clock. He would tak<5 a 
•light breakfast at eight, and dine off the plainest 
^dint at one. He retired early to rest, after passins 
the evening with his family, and generally amusea 
himself wiSi music, of which he was passionat^ 
ifbnd, and in which he manifested a most correct 
taste. The king's agricultural' pursuits (tor as 
Burke has justly said, ** even in nis amusements 
he was a patriot'') contributed to the strength ef 
his constitution. 

George III. paid unremitting attention to the 
solars of Eton school, He luiew the most (Ms^ 
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tin^uished boys by name, noted tbeir reputation! 
and characters in his oiemory, and has been 
known to remind an eminent statesman of the 
^prize which he gained at school. 

His late majesty was ever admired for the cor- 
rect and dignified, the emphatic and beautiful 
manner in which he delivered his speeches from 
the throne. The celebrated Quin, who had given 
his majesty some lessons in elocution, exclaimed, 
on one of these occasions, << I taught the boy to 
speak.'' 

The king had a great dislike to Wilkes. So 
ungrateful was the sound of Wilkes and No. 45> 
(the famous number of the North Briton,) that in 
^772, the Prince of Wales, now George IV. then 
a mere boy, having been chid for some boyish 
fault, and wishing to take his boyish revenge, is 
related to have done so by stealing to the king's 
apartment, and shouting at the ou>or, '< Wilkes 
and No. 45 forever," and speedily rimning away. 
It is hardly necessary to add, that the kins 
laughed at the trick with his accustomed good 
humour. 

Dr. Dodd, when chapUdn in ordinary to his ma- 
jesty, fell under his displeasure in consequence 
of having made an indecorous venal offer to a 
laily of abtinction, for high preferment in tlie 
church ; in consequence of which the king erased 
lus name firom the list pf his chaplains. 

When that ill-fated divine was condemned, the 
king would not pardon him, observing, that '< the 
crime which henad committed was greater in a 
clergyman than in any other person." 

At a review in the vicinity of Winchester, in the 
year 1778, amons the numerous .assembled spec- 
tators was the celebrated David Garrick ; in con- 



sequence of the immense pressure, the British 
Roscius was compelled to dismount, and at tibsit 
very moment his horse finding himself at liherty, 
ran off, and rushed amidst the multitude; the 
great actor, contemplating the loss of that noble 
animal, and viewing himself as personating, the 
Third Richard, as on Bosworl^ Field, exclauned, 
*' A horse ! A horse 1 My kingdom for a 
horse V* This exclamation attracted general at- 
tention, but more -especially that of his majesty, 
whose quick apprehension immediately gave toe 
exclamation ot Garrick^ to adopt the language 6f 
our immortal bard, '* Its form and pressure.'' 
<^ These," said the king^ ''must be the tones of 
Garrick, see if he is not on the ground.*' That 
illustrious performer was immediately introduced, 
when his majesty said, '' I could not oe mistaken ; 
your delivery of Shakspeare can never pass un- 
discovered." 

When the king was advised by his physicians to 
go to Cheltenham, for the benefit of drinking the 
waters, he was, in one of his walks, accompanied 
by the queen and princesses, soon surrounded by 
a vast concourse of people. Instead of feeling 
any dissatisfaction at the eager gaze, and probabfy 
rude pressure of the country peasantry, he plea- 
santly observed to Iris amiable consort : '' We must 
walk about for two or three days to please these 
good people, and then, we may walk about topUate 
aui^selves.** 

When his majesty honoured the City of Wor- 
cester with his presence, on the first morning s^ 
ter his arrival, he went along the principal street, 
at an early hour, incognito; he was however, rci- 
cognized; »id tumii^ round to some of the bye- 
standers, he said, *' Ibis, I suppose, is Worcester 
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new bridge t** " Yes," said a son of Crispin, who 
had left his humble stall, his awl, and his last, to 
see the king, " and please your majesty." — 
^ Then," said the king, ** let me have an huzza ;" 
upon which he took off his hat and set the exam- 



pie. 

On the following momins, the king was out at 
half past five ; he walked to we lodgings of Colonel 
Digby and Colonel Gwynne. The female servant 
was cleaning the door ; the girl threw down the 
mop, and rung the bell. His majesty told her to 
desist, and requested to know where the ** fellows^ 
slept; he followed the servant to their bed-cham- 
bers, and called them up. The colonels jumped 
out of their beds, as if they had been surprised 
by an enemy in the camp ; but their sovereign 
had left, ere they had dressed themselves. 

The inhabitants of that ancient city were deeply 
affected, while beholding the monardi of the Bri- 
tish empire walking their streets as a private 
gentleman, with only two or three attendants, 
amidst a population of thousands. Dr. Hurd, 
the leamea and excellent Bishop of Worcester, 
was visited by the king, who exhibited the utmost 
degree of satisfaction, in conversing with a pre- 
late of such distinguished talent An inciaent 
occurred during the royal visits which places in the 
highest point of view the condescending and be- 
neyo^ent disposition of his late majesty. Of all 
religious sects seceding from the established 
church, the Quakers, or, as they style themselves, 
the Society of Friends, owe an immense debt of 
cratitude to his memory ; he granted them privi- 
leges which they never enjoyed before. While 
at Worcester, his majesty perceived, upon leaving 
tjvt bishop's palace, about a dozen individuals ^f 
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^at body, to whom, with the most gentleman- 
like politeness, he bowed, and even took off his 
hat; a simultaneous movine of hands took place, 
and one of the party addressed him in these 
words, "Fare thee well, friend George/' The 
king and queen laughed heartily at this systems^ 
tic affectation. 

The following narrative is from the memoirs of 
the late George llardingc, Esq. one of the Welsh 
judges, and well known for his classical acquire- 
ments and general literary attainments. It is of 
himself that he speaks ; and his interview with the 
late king took place at Windsor in the summer of 
1789. After waiting a short time, he was thus 
introduced into the royal presence : — 

'* I went through a very handsome apartment 
into another, most beautifully fitted up, with a 
ceiling of the modem work, * done/ as the king 
told me, * in a week.* Into this room I was shut; 
and found in it, standing by tlie fire, without any 
form, the king, queen, three princesses, and the 
bedchamber-woman, whoever she was, for I have 
not made her out, but liked her very much, b^ 
cause she seemed to like me. It is impossible for 
words to express the kind and companionable 
good humour of the whole party. I almost fOr* 

fet that any one of them was my superior. The 
ing lookea 15 years younger, and much. better in 
the face, though as red as ever. He said a num^ 
ber of excellent things, and in the most natural 
way. The queen, with amazing address and cle* 
verness, ^ve a turn to the conversation, and 
mixed in it just at the right place. You will not 
believe me when I tell you, that J passed half an 
hour, at least, in the room. 
" The princesses looked, as they always do, the 
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pink of good humour. The Princess Royal had a 
very fine colour ; the two others were pale. The 
King did a very odd thing hy the princess royal ; 
but i loved him for it. He said, * he would ask 
me^ as a man of taste, what I thought hy the ceil- 
ing ; and then called upon the princess royal to ex- 
plain the allegorical fibres on the ceiling, which 
she did, blushing a little at first, in the sweetest 
manner, with a distinct voice and great propriety 
of emphasis. This one trait would at once demon- 
strate how very kind they were. The king began 
by asking me, how * I could run away from JLon-» 
don, and give up my fees Y I told him that I ne- 
ver minded fees, but less when they interfered with 
my sense of duty to him. The aueen then came 
up to me, and said, * You have less merit in the 
visit, because a little bird has told me that you are 
on your way to your circuit.' This produced the 
topic of my circuit, and the king saidf, that he un- 
dprstood Moysey to be a good man in domestic 
life/ 

^ We went slap-dash into politics, queen and all. 
The kins laughed heartily at the rats, by that name, 
and said they were the boldest rats he ever knew, 
tor that all the calculation was against them, 
* Even •••••• said, U wasprobahU I should re- 
cover : not that I ani recovered, according to some 
of them. And yet I have read the last report of 
the physicians, which is a tolerably eood proof that 
I am well. By the way, your uncle* is consider- 
ably better, and I Hatter myself, that my getting 
well has done him good.' I then said * that I had 
left him in some alarm, how he was to wear the 
Windsor uniform with the tie-wig over it, for the 

* Earl Camdtn. 
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fear that he should be mistaken for an old general, 
that had fought the battle of Dettmgen? The 
queen said, * Oh / I plead guilty to that ; and I see 
you €njoy it,* ' J,* »atd Hardingej ^ wUl en^ it, for 
thauehM is very cood-natHred^he hves a little innocent 
miscfiief* The king then told me the whole story 
of his conference with Pitt; commended the 
House of Commons, and said, ' his illness had in 
the end been a perfect bliss only to him, as proving 
to him how nobly the people would support him 
when he was confined.* Tnis tempted me to say, 
that 'it was no political debate, but the contest 
between generous humanity and mean cruehy, 
and it interested human nature/ The king 
seemed very much pleased with this idea, aha 
worked upon it. I commended the conduct of 
the bishops, and it made them laugh ! Said the 
^ii^9 'you mean to commend it as a wonder!* He 
talked over Lord ^orth and the Duke of Port- 
land. He talked of the chancellor of Lough- 
borough, and even of Mr. Baron Hotham ; and 
said, < you are almost the only man who loves the 
land for its own sake* Then we talked of Mrs. 
Siddons, Jordan, &c. ; and the queen said ' Sid- 
dons was going to Germany, to make the English 
find out by her absence, that she was good for 
something.' Then we flew to Handel ; afler which 
the king made me a most gracious bow, and said 
' I am going to my dinner.' I was near the door^ 
made a low bow to the females, and departed." 

In one of his morning strolls through the streets 
of Windsor, in 1792, be turned into the shop of 
a bookseller, who was »till in bed. He amused 
himself in looking round the shop, while the boy 
stole up stairs to call his master. In the mean 
time, tne king had stumbled on some copies of 
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PaineV Rights of Man; and, seating himself on 
;he counter^ was employed in readuig it, when 
the bookseller bustled into the shop. Seeing tlie 
obnoxious wprk which the king was perusing, he 
considered himself lost; and, as the king kept the 
book close to his face, and was intently engaged 
in reading, he found it impossible to disturb hun, 
though he coughed loud, and knocked the bundles 
about, and clmnged the places of all the chairs 
and tables. At length, arriving at a period in the 
sum or argument, the king looked up, and seeins 
the bookseller, entered into familiar chat, ana 
laying the book on the counter, presently retired 
in his usual good humour. The bookseller was 
nevertheless uneasy; but he never afterwards ob- 
served any difiere.xe in the conduct of the king 
towards him, though, on turning up the pamphlet 
at the place where the royal reader had paused, 
there was found in that page the famous passage 
in which Paine unceremoniously asserted, that 
the king had not sufficient capacity to make a 
parish constable. 

When his late majesty was at his stables, (it 
being almost his constant practice to walk from 
the castle, and mount his horse at the mews, to 
ride to his farms) he entered into conversation 
in the most iamiliar manner with Mr. Daniel 
Smith, the auctioneer, who was superintending 
the re-building of his house, which had been 
destroyed by me. His majesty observed, that it 
would be a ^reat improvement, if the external 
wall was carried out a few feet further; and, upon 
Mr. Smidi replying, that it was his miyesty*s 
private property, and of course he could not have 
presumed to have solicited such a . favour, the 
king turned roMnd and >aid quickly, ** What I 
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did you think, Mr. Smithy I was so bad a neighs 
bour ? Take it, take it." 

Not manv days before the death of the princess 
Amelia, and when her royal highness received the 
awful communication from her physicians of her 
impending danger^ she expressed a wish to have 
a very valuable and choice stone, in the possession 
of her royal highness, put to a ring for the king» 
for him to wear in remembrance of her; and, to 
complete her wishes, she desired it might be 
manufactured without delay, diat she might her- 
self have the pleasure of presenting and putting it 
on the finger of her beloved father, previously to 
her departure from life. To satisfy her wishes, a 
penon was sent for from London, and, on his 
mrrival at Windsor, he was shewn into the cham- 
lier of her ro^ highness, and received the neces<- 
■aiy instructions from herself, for the immediate 
manu^ture of the ring. It was speedily exe- 
cuted, and the man who furnished it nad a hand* 
some present for bis dispatch. Her royal high* 
ness had, on the foUowmg day, the wished-for 
felicity, of placing the ring on his late miyesty's 
finger, as he aroctionately squeezed her hand 
at parting. The scene of the ring, for which the 
king had received no previous preparation, was 
observed to affect his majesty deeply ; his mental 
distress became immediately great, and, in a few 
days, the royal family were alarmed by the ap* 
pearance of the melancholy symptoms of the 
disorder which ever since afflictea his majesty, 
until death terminated his sufferings. So rapid 
was the operation of the dreadful malady, that 
its existence was decidedly confirmed by the phy- 
ttcians, before the death of the princess Amelia> 
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although not many days intervened between that 
fatal result, and the presentation of the ring. 

When his majesty visited the Nore, to sec thp 
North Sea Fleet after Duncan's victoir, tb\il winds 
prevented him from going on board, till he was 
obliged to return to London; but, rather th^n dis- 
appoint the tars, he at last resolved to run ail 
hazards and inconveniences; and, being thrown 
out of bed by the rolling of the vessel, he with 
great condescension said to Captain TroUope, 
** Do not consider me ; but consider, if I cannot 

get to the Nore, the disappointment of those 
rave fellows, whom I long to thank, as I have 
you, for defending me, protecting my people^ and 
preserving my country." 

The close attention of the king to business, and 
his strict temperance, were extremely remarkable. 
In all things he was indefatigable, and he has 
rod6 on horseback to town to a levee or a council, 
tinder the heaviest rain, and, alighting at Buck- 
ingham House, gone to St. James's in a chair, pre« 
viously to changmg his dress. There he has spoken 
to every individuaT in a crowded circle, and after- 
wards spent the entire day, until five or six o'clock, 
in presiding at a privy council, or in private au- 
diences, attaining from all refreshments, except 
perhaps a dish of tea and a slice of br^ and 
Dutter, which he has taken while walking up and 
down the apartment, in waiting for his travelling 
carriage, to return to his family and domestic 
circle. 

The king's affection for his children was pecu- 
liarly tender, and was strikingly exemjilified in 
the anxious solicitude of his enquiries after them 
when indisposed. It is well known, that he would 
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go to the lower lodge himself, at the early hour 
of five m the momiDg, and, gently tapping at the 
door of their apartments, would enquire how they 
bad passed the night. RedfonTs Sermont. . 

A mantua-maker at Windsor, who was employed 
^ the king*s nurseiy maid, complained bitterly one 
^y of the loss of her time, for she had been 
waiting for ^100 hourt to try on a gown which she 
had Cashed for the maid, and was obliged to 
return at last without accomplishing her object, 
his miyesty having been all that time m the nur» 
serv playing with nis children. 

His late majesty's habitual abstinence from the 
customary pleasures of the table, was scarcely 
equalled oythatof any private person in his domi* 
mons,who had enou^ to eat. Fruit was the only 
luxury in which he indulged, and that was cuU 
tivated in the royal gardens to high perfection, 
and served at table in great abimdance. 

Their majesties (says a contemporary writer) 
rise at six in the mornme, and enjoy the two kic- 
ceeding hours, which tney call their own. At 
eight, the prince of Wales, the bishop of Osna- 
^burgh, the princess royal, and prince William 
Henry, are brought from dieir several houses to 
Kew, to breakfast At nine, the vounger children 
attend to lisp or smile their gooa morrows : and, 
whilst the eldest are closefy applying to their 
tasks, the little ones and their nurses pass- the 
whole morning in Richmond Gardens. Ihe king 
and ^ueen frequently amuse themselves with sit* 
ting mi the room while the children dine, and 
once a week, attended by tbe whole offspring in 
pairs, make the tour of Richmond Gardens. Ij\ 
the ailernoon the queen works, and the king reads 
to her. In the evening all the children agam pay 
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their duty at Kew House, before they retire to 
bed; and the same order is observed throu&jh 
each returning day. Topography is one of the 
king's favourite studies; he copies every capital 
chart, takes models of all the celebrated fortifica- 
tions, knows the soundings of the chief harbours 
in Eurooe, and the strong and weak sides of mo^t 
of the fortified towns. He can name every ship in 
his navy, and its commander. 

Nothing could be more courteous, pleasant, and 
familiar, than the king's address at a levee. He 
often repeated the same things, and used the s&me 
Words to successions of state officers; but he 
pleased all by his apparent personal devotion to 
each, while addressing him. With those whom 
he had seen often he entered into long stories, and 
always had some appropriate joke. 

Some years back, Mr. Slack, an eminent sus;ar- 
baker in London, purchased an estate near Maiden- 
head. Hearing that the king was out with his 
harriers, Mr. Slack hastened to order that his 
gates might be thrown open, for his majesty and 
suite to have free access over the grounds, placuig 
himself atone of the principal openings. Tneking 
8oon passed through, and, drawing up his horse, 
addressed himself with his wontea familiarity on 
such occasions to the proprietor of the field : 
** Slack,'' said his migesty, '^ I am glad to see 
you; and thank you for your attenuon. You ar6 
making great improvements here, which I am 
idways pleased to see ; but you will never make 
your estate perfect, unless vou take in those fields, 
(pointing; thetii out) and Tam told that they must 
inevitabty come to the hammer.*' Mr. S. thanked 
his majesty for the kind su^stion ; but there 
would still be one object to its completion as a 
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ring fence, which perhaps he was not aware of. 
•* There are fields between my property and those 
of Mr. P. which belong to the corporation of 
E^ing, and bodies corporate have not the power 
to sell or alienate any part of their estates." ** Don'% 
tell me of that/' replied the king, hastily ; << look 
into the late act of parliament for the redemption 
of the land tax, there you will find a clause, 
enacting corporate bodies to sell or exchange for 
that express purpose. Get some friend belonging 
to the hall, who can talk a little, and the business 
will be easily brought about. Good morning to 
you; look at the act, and you'll find I am right." 
In die 93rd number of the Monthly Magazine, 
(Nov. 1802) the editor reported the r^|ult of his 
personal observations during a month's residence 
at Windsor, in the following terms : *' The private 
life of his majesty not being generally known, 
it ma^be interesting to observe, that he is an 
early riser, and a constant attendant every day 
at eight o'clock on divine service, which is per* 
formed in the king's chapel, in the upper court 
Except on the days on which public business calls 
him to London, he generally rides out till dinner 
in the great park, to his farm, accompanied by 
some of the princesses on horseback, or in their 
social)les. He dines at half after four, on plain 
beef or mutton, hot or cold, as the dinner never 
waits, and, at a quarter after six, makes his ap- 
pearai\ce on the terrace, attended by his amiable, 
accomplished, and beautiful daughters, and occa- 
sionally by one or other of his sons : and here he 
promenades for an hour, occasionally stopping 
and chatting with those persons of whom he has 
any knowledge. Notwithstanding the affectation 
of numerous guards in JLondon, his m^esty if 
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always unguarded at Windsor ; and he appears to 

fWe his subjects full and liberal credit tor that 
egree of loyalty* which a king, who is governed 
bv the law of the land, is always sure to experience; 
there is nothinjg different in his majesty's public 
appearance on foot, from what it was before the 
late war, except the ungracious attendance of two 
poUce officers, who pace at a short distance from 
nis person, one before and the other behind him, 
and who keep back at a suitable dbtance, all 
persons that appear to entertain an intention of 
direct intrusion. His miyest^ indulges in his 
well-founded partiality for gothic architecture, and 
is at this time rendering the style of his mag- 
nificent ciBtle more uniform, by altering several 
of the windows, and rebuilding a new and very 
tasteful entrance into the state apartments. Under 
his patronage, St. George's chapel has been ren- 
dered, by various embellishments, one of the most 
beautiful places for divine worship in Christ- 
endom.'' 

At the kind's first levee after the attack of 
Hadfield on his person, in the theatre, in 1800, 
he expressed to Mr. Sheridan hb satisfaction 
at the quiet result of the attack, in its effects 
on the audience, which Mr. S. with all the nace 
of a courtier, and with sreat truth and propnety, 
instantly attributed to tne noble example of the 
king, expatiating on the havoc and confusion 
that mignt have been occasioned had the king 
quitted the box : to which his majesty replied — 
** No doubt that would have been the case, but 
(in a firm and dignified tone) I should have de- 
spised myself for ever, had I but stirred a single 
inch; A man on such an occasion should need 
no prompting, but immediately see Vhat is hiir 
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duty." It is worthy of .record also, that when his 
ihajesty took leave of his family for the night, he 
calmly said, '' I am going to bed with a cohfi- 
dence that I shall sl^p soundly; and my praver 
is that the poor unhappy prisoner, who aimea at 
my life, mav rest as quietly as I shalL'' 

During the king's illness in 1788^ being one 
day tireaof vainly soliciting to see the otieen, he 
desired to hlive her picture, when he adoressed it, 
with great calmness and recollection, in these 
words: — ** We have been married twenty-eight 
years, and never have we been separated a day 
till now, and now you abandon me in my mis- 
fortunes/' It being deemed improper to hazard 
die queen's having an interview with his majesty, 
a lady whom he used particularly to esteem and 
value, begged to be permitted to see him, in the 
hope of exciting some salutary feeling, in the 
royal mind. The event did not answer the bene- 
volent intention ; but too well confirmed the ex- 
pediency of the queen's remaining at a distance. 

Another day, nis majesty desired to have e£400 
from his privy purse. He divided it into difierent 
sums, wrapping them up in separate papers, upon 
which he wrote the names of persons to whom he 
had been acaistomed to make monthly payments, 
with perfect accuracy and precision. His majesty 
then wrote down the different sums, with th^ 
names annexed, cast up the whole, as he formerly 
used to do, and ordered the money to be paid 
immediately, it being then due. 

The following circumstance may serve to shew 
the excellent disposition of him whom we have 
lost. One related to my family, and who was 
personally known to his majesty, wishing once to 
pass through a gate near the royal residence, but 
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finding it locked, was returning. The king ob- 
served the circumstance; and taking a key from 
lus pocket, called the pecson by name, and said, 
''I nave a key which will wilock that gate, and 
I will let you through." — Pvnchback*8 Sermon. 

Note. TIi« above anecdote seems triflbg; bat bow 
many xiob persons would think tbemselves degraded by 
inch an act o£ condescension. 

In the former time of a great struggle to grant 
further and very dangerous indulgences to the 
Koman Catholics, the king p»leaded its being 
against his conscience, and resisted it with firm- 
ness. But being, with great pertinacity, further 
urged, he said, with much good nature, and with 
a conciseness that was common to him, '* Tell 
me vjho took the Coronation oath ; did ;^u or I V* 
The pleader was not stopped by this pointed 
reply, but was proceeding, when the king inter- 
ruptmg him, said, *' Dundas, let me have no more 
of yowr Scotch sophUtn/; I took the oathy arid I mutt 
keep itJ^ 

George III. was of a good height, about 
five feet ten and a half inches, and of a robust 
person. In his youth, he was considered hand- 
some, being of a fair and blooming complexion, 
but his face and his eyes were too prominent. 
His hair was light ftaxen, his eyes were grey, his 
eye-brows white, his lips thick, his teeth white 
and regular, and mouth large and wide. Latterly 
his fiice was red, and often of a deep copper- 
colour. His countenance, when grave, had an air 
of deep melancholy ; but, when cheerful, it indi- 
cated a degree of frivolity approaching to weak- 
ness. 

* From Dr. Blppon's Sermon. 
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"No person was fonder of bon mots and repartees 
than the king, and not unfirequently would he 
pronounce some of sterling merit. The following 
may serve as a specimen : — Captain Manners was 
one day announced to his majesty. " Let him 
Come in," said the king, " he is not only manners^ 
but good manners,''* 

His majesty was very fond of reviewing his 
troops; and the following anecdote is recorded of 
him : — after reviewing the second regiment of Life 
Guards, in Jtme, 1798^ two privates went through 
the sword-exercise before the kin^; after which; 
lord Cathcart enquired if his majesty would be 
pleased to see two of the youngest officers display 
their science in the use of tne sword. He as^ 
sented, and was much gratified with their exe- 
cution. His majesty then turned to the general, 
and enquired who were the oldest officers present; 
And being answered that lord Cathcart and major 
Barton were, he desired to see them perform, 
laughing heartily, and telling his lordsnip, that 
he had brought the exhibition on himself. They 
accordingly turned out, to the great amusement 
6f those present, and, though the major's system 
saroured a little of the old school, they acquitted 
fhemselves very respectably. 

In the latter end of March, 1T81, lord Batemanf 
waited upon the king, and begged to know what 
time his majesty would choose to have the stag 
hounds turned out, of which his lordship was 
master. " My lord,*' replied the king, looking 
very seriously, " I cannot exactly answer that, 
but I can inform you, that your lordship was 
i!iirned out about an hour ago.'' His lord&hip was 
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succeeded in his office bj the marquis of Caer- 
raarthen, afterwards duke of Leeds. 

After his majesty'js recovery, in 1789^ ^d before 
tfie grand procession to Saint Paul's, the king sat 
to Barrjr for his portrait. A day or two after the 
procession, Barry waited upon the king. ** Well/^ 
yaid his majesbr, ** did you see the grand .si£}it 
the other day?'' Barry answered, that he had 
an excellent view of the whole procession, froxn 
a window on Ludgate-hill. " xou h^d the ad- 
y^tage of me, then,'' said the Jkine, " for X saw 
noting but the b^cks of my horses.'' 

His majesty in one of his rides near I^cbxnoiiid, 
observed a handsome house; and being anxious 
io kix>w who was the owner, he made the neces- 
sary epquiry. He reived for answer, th^ the 
loansion was the lately-purchased properly of his 
' inaje^ty's card-maker. ** Inde^," replied the 
king; ** then tl^is man's car4s have all turned up 
if^unps!" — Per^ Anecdotes, 

At aerand review by his majesty of the Ports* 
mouth &et in 1789, tbere was a boy who mounted 
ihe shrouds with so much agility, as to surprize 
ev^ spectator. The king particularly noticed 
it, and said to lord Lothian, ** Lothian, I have 
heard much of your agility, let us see you nm up 
afWr that boy.'' '* Sire," replied lord Lothian, 
'* it is my duty tofoUqw yow nu^ttyr — From the 
tftmie* 

After the famous victory of Camperdown, his 
ms^jest^ went down to the Nore, to see the cap- 
tured Dutch men of war. On this occasion, one 
of the lords of the admiralty, who attended the 
kip^ suffered sadly from the *' billowy motion.*' 
His majesty could not help being greatly diverted 
with the circumstance. *^ Wl\ai! what!" said he, 
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^ a lord of the nav^ on board kro-sick I strange, 
very strange.*' — From the same. 

As the volunteer corps of the metropolis and 
its neighbourhood were once passing in review 
l>efore the king on Wimbledon common, the 
officer who carried the colours of the Croydon 
oorps, was so taken up with gazing on his majesty, 
that he forgot to pay the usual compliment of 
lowering the colours. Some time after, his ma- 
jesty happened to be passing through a town in 
lient, where a corps of volunteers were on peiv 
nianent duty; and tlie captain's guard having 
turned out, in honour of nis majesty, " What 
corps ?-*what corps?" asked his majesty. The 
officer answered, '< The Croydon volunteers, may- 
it please your majesty.*' <* Ahl ah!" replied his 
majesty, smiling, <* I remember them well at 
Wimbledon. You came off with fying colours 
that day/' 

The king on one occasion at Weymouth, paid, 
a prompt compliment to the navy : when going on. 
board his yacht, and hearing: an attendant caution 
an honest Jack to be care&i in handing up some 
nautical instrument, he instantly turned rounds 
and exclainMd, '' Oh I there b no occasion for that 
caution; every thing is safe in the hands of a 
British seaman." 

When on a visit at Weymouth in 1789, on ona 
occasion at noon, the lieutenaht of the watch^ 
ag^reeabljT to nautical custom, informed the capn 
tain, whilst conversing with his majesty, that it 
was twelve o*clock. ** Make it so, Sir," replied 
the captain ; meaning to order the bell to be rung 
for the close of tlie nautical day, and the com<«! 
mcncement of a new one ; the king was instantly 
struck with this^ and with a smile observed )o 1^9 
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captain, *' You, Sir, possess more power than 
do : I cannot make it what time I please.'' 

While on a visit to Portsmouth in the yea 
1773» on one occasion when the king set o; 
before five o'clock in the mom'mg, to view th 
ramparts and land fortifications, the guard jk 
being mounted at an hour so early and unei 
pected, the soldiers followed him with great coi 
lusion, accompanied by an immense crowd ; am 
when general Harvey apologized for the noi 
attendance of his guard, his majesty, tumin 
round, answered with great pleasantry and poliu 
ness, " Pohl pohl what need have I of lurthi 

fuard? my person cannot be better protected tbB 
y those handsome females that are around meJ 
The late celebrated mathematical instrumei 
maker, Mr. Ramsden, was frequently deficient i 
punctiudity, and Would delay for months, na; 
ibr years, the delivery of instruments bespoke 
from him. His majesty who had more tha 
once experienced this dilatory disposition, on< 
ordered an instniment, which he made Ramsdc 
positively promise to deliver on a certain da 
The day, however, came, but not the instrumet 
At iength, Ramsden sent word to the king, th 
JLt was finished; on which a ne38ag;e i^as se 
^im, desiring that he would bring it himself 
«^e paisu:e. He, however answered, that he wou 
iiot conae, unless his majesty would promise n 
u^ ^jagry with him for his want of punctualil 
■ Weli^ well," said^^e king, " let him come ; 
^JJ5^ c^onscious of his fiailt, it would be hard 
^^|^>*^« him for it" On this assurance he we 
th« m^ paJbace, where he was graciously receive 
^j^L**^^ng, after expressing his entire satisfecti 
**^ '•he instruiBeiit, oi3y added, with a goi 
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natured smile, ^ You have been uncomroooly 
punctual this time, Mr. Eamsden, having brought 
the instrument on the very day of the month you 
promised it ; you have only made a mistake t/i 
the date of the year J" It was, in fact, a ^ear after 
the stipulated time. 

When on his way back to St. James's after the 
assaults upon him in the park, in 1795, stones 
were thrown at the carriage, by which the passes 
were broken to pieces ; the king took one ot these 
stones out of the cuff of his coat, where it had 
lodged, and gave it to me, saying, |' I make you 
a present of mis, as a mark of the civilities we liave 
met on our journey to-day," 

The king some years ago having purchased a 
horse, the dealer put into his hands a large sheet^f 
paper, completely written;over. ^< What's tnis?"* said 
tlie king. " The pedigree of the horse which your 
majesty has just oouSit,'' was the answer. *' Take 
it back^ take it back, ' s^ the king, laughing, <<it 
will do just as well for the next horse you selL" 

When the king was walking out early one 
morning at Windsor, he thus addressed a boy at 
the stable door :/' Well, boy, what do you do? what 
do they pay you?*' '^ I help in the stables, but I 
have notninz but victuals and clothes.'' '*Be con- 
tent," said £e king, *' I have no more." 

His majesty was accustomed, ^ after hearing a 
sermon, to walk and discourse with the preacher. 
On one of these occasions, speaking to a fashion- 
able preacher, he asked him whether he had read 
bishops Andrews. Sanderson, Sherlock, &c. The 
pigmy divine replied, "No, please your majesty, 
my reading is all modem. The writers of whom 
your ms^esty speaks are now obsolete^ though I 
doubt not they might have been very well for* those 
days." The king, turning upon his heel, re- 



joined, with pointed emphasis, ** There were giants 
on the earth ip those days/' Gen. vi. 4, 
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POLITICS. 

When the independence of the United States 
was acknowledged, the British court was now to 
see among its ambasss^prs, one of the men whom 
ijt would have hung up hut a short time before as 
a rebel, The king had very properly confessed in 
his speech, that m acknowledging the indepen- 
dence of the colonies, he had yielded to the wishes 
and opinions of his people. He repeated as much 
Co the American ambassador, Mr. Adams, telling 
l^im^ that, as he had been the last to sheath the 
sword, he would be the first in zeal tQ see it kept 
so. This was at least judicious ; and was the most 
graceful way of setting out of an awkward per- 
tinacity. This first interview with the ambassa- 
dor had been relate^ by Mr. Adams himself, who 
acknowledged his own share of embarrassment, 
liut evidenSy felt that his msyesty had the greater, * 
After the ice was broken, the k)ng, in his abrupt 
way, told Adams with a laudi, that he understood 
him to be a favourite of tl^e French, who had then 
begun to evince reyolutionaiy s^ptoms. Mr. 
Adams said, that the indiscreetness of this remark 
was obvious, and that he could net let it pass by. 
He therefore put on a very firm, though respectr 
fvX look, and answered^ diat as an ambassador, he 
knew of no country but one, vrhich was his own : 
to which the king replied^ blushing, and as quick 
as lightning, ** An honest man knows no other !" 

when Mr. Adams came to England as ambas. 
sador from the United States aiYer they had ceased 
px be >considered as rebels, on his interview with 
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Ih^kin^ bis majesty said, ** Tell your ffovernmenty 
that asl was the last man in EQ^lana to acknow- 
ledge your independence, so I shall henceforth he 
the foremost to prove that I respect it.*' 
The recovery of the kins in 1789, was remarkably 
sudden : Pitt and Meivule had no hopes of such^ 
an event, and were about to retire to the bar, ek-, 
necting a dissolution of the ministry, for Dr. Willis, 
nad thought the king incjurable ; but, on the 3ddof 
Feb. Mr. Pitt and lord Melville were dining. vrith 
lord Chesterfield, when a letter was brought to 
the former, which he read; and sitting next to lord 
Melville, .gave it to him under the table, and, 
whispered, that as he had looked at it, it would be. 
better to talk it over in lord Chesteriield's dress- 
ing room. This proved to be a letter in the king's 
own hand, announcing his recovery to Mr. Pitt, 
in terms somewhat as follow : — ** The kinje; renews^ 
with ^eat sads^tion his communication with 
Mr. Pitt, after the long suspension of their inter- 
course, owing to his very tedious and painful ill- 
Qess. He is fearful that during this interval the 
public interests have suffered great inconvenience 
and difficulty. It is most desirable that immedi- 
ate measures should be taken for restoring the 
functions of his government; and Mr. Pitt wiflcon^ 
suit with the XiOrd Chancellor to-morrow morning 
upon the most expedient means for that purpose, 
and the king will receive Mr. Pitt at Kew, after- 
wards, about one o'clock.'' There could be no he- 
sitation on the part of Mr. Pitt ; but having held 
the necessary conference with the chancellor, he 
waited upon the king at the appointed time, and 
found him perfectly sound ot mind, and in 
every respect, as before bis illness, competent to all 
the afiPurs of his public stsition. This was Uie first 
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notice in any way, which Mr. Pitt received of this 
most important event. The reports of the phy- 
^cians had indeed heen of late more favourable ; 
but, as before observed, little or no hopes of reco- 
very were entertained. The letter in question lord 
Melville took from Mr. Pitt, saving he had a trick 
of losing papers ; and furnished him only with a 
copy, the original remaining in his lordship's 
possession. The king wrote the letter at a little 
table of the queen*s, which stood in his apartment, 
without the knowledge of any person ; and having 
finished^ rang his bell, and ^ve it to hii valet de 
chambre, directing it to be immediately carried tx> 
Mr. Pitt. 

The riots in London, excited and headed by that 
bigotted maniac. Lord George Gordon, took place 
in 1780, and were the occasion of still more 
strongly displaying the firmness, as well as the 
tolerant liberality, of his majesty's mind. When 
tiiose dreadful disturbances arrived at their cli-' 
max, the king declared to several peers, that soon<- 
er than continue to reign over subjects who so 
disgracefully violated every principle of law, libe-* 
rality, and religion, he would leave the country 
and. retire to Hanover. And we have been in- 
formed, from the best authority, that this scheme 
was not only in contemplation, but some measures 
were adopted to carry it into execution. The 
presence of mind which his majesty possessed 
prevented the fatal determination being accom« 
plished. 

During the American war, he one day told Mr. 
West, the painter, that he understood his country- 
men did not like their old king George, but want* 
ed to have a new one in George Washington, of 
whose elevation to the throne the next ships would 
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bring the account/ Mr. West, struck with the ob' 
servatioQ as a probable royal cause of persevering 
in a war, took the liber^ to assure bis majesty 
of the error with such earnestness, that the king 
agreed he should think better of the Americans, 
if West*s assertion proved true. The queen, whp 
sat by, observed, however, that Mr. West, she fear- 
ed, would be found to be too partial to his coun- 
tr^inen. The next ship proved, however, that 
George Washington was not proclaimed ; and the 
king dismissed his ministers and immediately 
opened negociadons for peace. 

His majestv having been told of a gentlemen 
of family and fortune, of Perthshire, who had not 
merely refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
him, but had never permitted him to be named 
kin^ in his presence, '' Carry my compliments 
to him," said the king, " but — ^what — stop — no- 
he may |)erhaps not receive my compliments as 
king of England ; give him the elector of Hano- 
ver s compliments, and tell him that he respect^ 
the steadiness of his principles." — From Jacobite 
Helics, hy James Hogg, 

Lord North frequently remarked of the king, 
" The king would live on bread and water to pr&- 
serve the constitution of his country. He would 
sacrifice his life to maintain it inviolate.*' 

The anecdote which I am about to introduce 
relative to the origin of our warfare with France, 
is another convincing proof of his late majesty's 
decision of character. On this important subject 
hb majesty*s ministers were divided in opinion. — 
Mr. Pitt, in the first instance, was oecidedly 
s^inst the declaration of hostilities ; and finding 
his majesty determined for the war, he ten^ 
dered hu resignation, and remained at least se- 
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veral hours an ex-minister. Mr. Pitt, however, 
finding his majesty inflexible, and being urged by 
his associates in administration, resuined hid of- 
fice-, with the full approbation of his miuesty. 
This transaction occurred in this town, and was 
communicated to a friend of mine, on the day of 
its occurrence, by the late Earl of Ghesterficld. 
That thinking and reflecting men have had, and 
still have dliiSrent opinions on the origin and pro- 
secution of the war cannot be denied. All, howt- 
ever, must allow that, during the revolutionary 
mania, there existed a period when all the nations 
on the continent of Europe were reduced to a 
state of awful prostration; and, but for the inter- 
position of Great Britain, the French domination 
threatened to have been as perpetual as it had bev- 
come extensive. If the revolutionary ascendancy 
had continued on the continent of Europe, what 
must have been the ultimate fate of the British 
dominions ! Powerful' as our country has proved 
herself both by sea and land, still could she have 
resisted for ever the whole world ? Our king fore- 
saw the evils which were likeW to prodlice perpe- 
tual desolations, and it is to his penetration and 
iirmness that we owe in a great measure the ex- 
istence of the constituted auSiorities of the nations 
of Europe, and the security and peace they now 
enjoy. — Dr. Cracknell. 



HIS PATRONAGE OF LITERATURE AND THE 

ARTS. 

THE king evinced very early a ripened taste for 
literature and the arts, of which the following is 
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a proof given in a letter from a celebrated virtu- 
oso and antiquary at Rome, dated Dec. 1(3, 1762^ 
^ Nothing gives me more satisfaction than to find 
so mai^ fine things purchased for the king of 
Great Britain. He is now master of the best col- 
lection of drawing in the world, having purchasecl 
two or three capital collections in this city ; the 
last (belonging to Cardinal Albanis,) for fourteen 
thousand crowns, consisting of 3,000 large volumes, 
one kind of which are original drawings of the 
best roasters ; the others, collections of the most 
capital engravings ; and lately there has been pur* 
chased for his majesty, all the museum of Mr* 
SJOQith, at Venice, consisting of his library, prints, 
drawings, designs, &c. I £ink it is highly proba. 
ble that ^e arts and sciences will flourish m Great 
Britain, under the protection and encouragement 
of a monarch, who is himself an excellent judge 
of merit in the fine arts. 

His late majesty enjoyed the jokes of Peter 
Pindar, and purchased all his works as they were 
published. 

A stronger proof of the king's zeal for literature 
and the arts, could not be manifested than in the 
order which he gave to the person whom he com- 
missioned 10 purchase books for the fine library 
at Buckingham House — never to bid a farthing 
against a scholar, or professor, or indeed any person 
of moderate means, desiring a particular volume for 
kis own use. 

The hostility of Dr. Wolcot to the king arose 
from his majesty having taken a fancy to a pic- 
ture at the exhibition, fur which the painter would 
have had a hundred guineas from a private per- 
fion, and then sending him but fifty pounds for it. 
His chid* anecdotes he derived from Wcltjie, cool^ 
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to the prince of Wales ; and Weltjie, beins in ha- 
bits of intercourse with the cooks at St. James'Sy 
readily furnished the materials for the Lousiad. It 
is said, the king himself magnanimoudy for- 
bade the prosecution of Wolcot, kuighins; heartily 
at his jokes; v^hile her msyesty, thou^ less mag- 
nanimous^ was unwilling to provoke the doctor to 
a justification. Most of the stories had some 
foimdation, but underwent embellishments from 
the author's fertile genius. 

His majesty discovered an early taste for litera- 
ture and the arts, and, within about two vears after 
his accession, purchased a valuable collectaon of 
drawings by ihc first masters in Italy, beside a mu- 
seum and library of Mr. Smith, of Venice. In tlul 
beginning of his reign, he patronized Dr. Robert- 
son, the historian, and, even for a time, the eccen- 
tric Rousseau ; but his conversations with Dis. 
Johnson and Beattie are so interesting as to me- 
rit some detail. 

The kins having heard that Dr. Johnson was in 
the habit of occasionally visiting the Royal Library, 
desired to receive information when he was Uiere. 
This being given, the king entered into the room, 
when Johnson rose, and entered into a long con- 
versation with his majesty. After some previous 
fjuestions, the kin^ enauircd if he had any literary 
work in hand. 1 he doctor replied, that he had 
pretty well told the world all he knew, and must 
read now, to acquire more knowledge. ** But you 
do not borrow much from any body, said the kmg, 
Johnson respectfully intimated that he thought he 
had written enough. <' And I should have thought 
so, too,** said hismaiesty, **ifyou had not written so 
well.** The monarch then enquired his opinion of 
the coQtrorersy between bishops Lowth and War* 
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burton. Johnson replied, " Warburton had the 
most general learningy and Lowth was the most 
correct sdbolar." '< You do not think, then," con- 
tinued his majesty, *' that there was much argu- 
ment in the case. The doctor did not think there 
was. " No, truly," replied the king, " when once it 
comes to calling names, argument is pretty well 
at an end." The conversation was then continued 
on Dr. Hill, the botanist, the Philosophical 
Transactions, the periodical Reviews, &c. and af« 
ter the doctor had left the royal presence, he decla* 
red that the king was the most accomplished gen- 
tleman he had ever seen. On the other hand, his 
majes^ was no less favourably impressed with the 
doctors talents; and, when some complained to 
him of the increase of sceptical writers, the sove- 
reign said, *' I wish Johnson would mount his 
dray-horse, and ride over them.*' 

The king was attached to the fine arts and lite- 
rature, to both of which he was a great patron. 
Of painting and architecture he was a judicious 
amateur. Under his auspices the Royal Academy 
was established. He was very partial to the late 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, the first president of the 
Royal Academy. Sir Joshua had a small house on 
Kichmond-hill, built for his recreation, on a plan 
by his friend. Sir William Chambers. It was his 
custom frequently in summer to dine at this place, 
with select parties of friends. It happened, some 
time before he was elected mayor of Plympton, 
tiiat one day^ after dining at the house, himself 
and his party took an evening walk in Richmond 
gardens, and very unexpectedly, at a turning of 
one of the avenues, they suddenly met the kmg, 
accompanied by a part of the royal family ; and 
as his majesty saw them, it was impossible for 
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him to withdraw without being noticed. The 
king called to him, and immediately entered into 
conversation, and told him that he had been in- 
formed of the o£&ce that he was soon to be in- 
vested with, that of being made the mayor of his 
native town of Plympton. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was astonished that so minute and inconsiderable 
a circumstance should have come so quickly to 
the knowledge of the king ; but he assured his 
majesty of its truth, saying, that it was an honor 
which gave him more pleasure than any he bad 
ever received in' his lite; and then, fortunately 
recollecting himself^ added, '^ Except that whicn 
your majesty was graciously pleased to bestow 
upon me;'* alluding to his being knighted. This 
anecdote is related by Mr. Northcote, in his in- 
teresting life of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Uis majesty was so much noticed for bis at* 
tention to agriculture, that it became usual with 
many to call him, " Farmer George.*' He liad « 
sound and practical knowledge of that science, 
and delighted much in it. It was a great relaxa- 
tion to his mind, after attending to the affairs of 
government ; and it is a curious fact that he com- 
mitted many observations on the subject to writ- 
ing, which are to be found in Arthur Youi^'s 
work, under the assumed name of Robinson. 

His majesty was ever enthusiastically fond of 
music: Handel was his grand favorite; and to 
evince his gratitude for the pleasure he had 
received from his sublime works, he projected 
that grand national tribute to his memory, called 
the commemoration of Handel, performed in 
Wfstminster-Abbey. 

Our late venerable sovereign was patron and 
ffttber of the Royal Society^ being the oklest 
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member belonging to it. During the whole 
course of his long reign, he shewed a marked 
attention to that learned body, by placing at theii^ 
disposal considerable sums of money towards the 
promotion of science, particularly in 1760 and 
1769> for observing the transit of Venus in various 
parts of the globe. 

A few years before he was afflicted with blind- 
ness, he held a conversation with a gentleman 
of extensive literary connexions, and tne subject 
on which the discourse turned was the History of 
England. The king observed that he had long 
wished to see such a work properly executed, 
and that he had mentioned it to several noblemen 
and others, with a view of getting some persons 
of eminent talents to engage fn the undertaking. 
It had been proposed to Dr. Robertson, and like- 
wise to lord Lyttleton ; but neither of those writers 
appeared willing to embark in a concern of that 
magnitude, though all the assistance of govern^- 
ment was freely offered, and would, beyond all 
doubt, have been amply granted, for the purpose 
of enabling the historian to complete his design 
in a manner highly creditable to himself, and 
serviceable to tiie country. At this time, his 
majesty stated the outline of his plan, which was 
to nave all the materials printed, and manuscripts 
collected, and the extracts made with the greatest 
care, by persons employed at the public charge ; 
and that from these collections, aided by all the 
help of our public libraries, with all the lights 
afforded by foreign writers, especially those in 
the northern parts of Europe, whose productions 
have been too heedlessly passed over, the historian 
should draw up his connected narrative, subject 
to the revision of different persons appointed to 
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compare his 'performances with the authorities 
he professed to have followed. He observed one 
day to a gentleman of high literary character, 
and of a distinguished political reputatioii, that 
oratory in this country was carried to a heiglft 
far beyond its real use; and that the desire <9 
excelling in this accomplishment, made numy 
young men of genius neglect the more solid 
branches of knowledge. " I am sure/* said his 
majesty, " that the rage for public speaking, apd 
the extravagant length to which some of oqir 
most popular orators carry their harangues ixt 
parliament, is very detrimental to the national 
Dusiness, and I wish that in the end it may nol: 
prove injurious to the public peace/' 



HIS BENEVOLENCE. 

SOME years ago, his majesty having heard that 
there was a prisoner in Dorchester jail for a debt 
of o£*100, who had been confined there for 12 years, 
made enquiry as to tlie fact ; and finding it true, 
ordered payment of the debt and costs, on which 
the grateful and delighted prisoner was discharged. 
At the York assizes, in 1803, the clerk to a mer- 
cantile house in Leeds, was tried on a charge of 
forgery, found guilty, and condemned to death. 
His family, at Halifax, was very respectable^ and 
his father in particular bore an excellent cha- 
racter. Immediately after the sentence was passed 
on the unfortunate young man. Dr. Fawcett, of 
Hey wood Hall, adissentine minister of the Baptist 
persuasion^ who had long oeen intimate with the 
Father, presumed to address his majesty in a peti- 
tion, soliciting the pardon of the son of his friend. 
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Fully aware that it had been almost an invariable 
rule with the government to graoit no jpardon in 
cases of forgery, he had little hope of success ; 
but, contrary to his expectation, his petition pre- 
vailed, and a reprieve was ^jranted. That the 
solicitation of a private individual should have 
succeeded, when similar ^plications, urged bjr 
numbers, and supported by great interest have 
uniformly failed, naty excite surprize, and deservcis 
particular attention. The following circumstancet. 
nowever, the veraeit^ of which may be rdiea 
upon, wUl fully .'■' iiam the singularity of the fact. 
In the year ISCmT, a dienifiedji diviae preaching 
before the royal family, lu^ppened to quote a pas- 
sage illustrating his subject firom a living wnter, 
whose name he did nbt mention. The kme, wbp 
was always remarkably attentive, was strucS wim 
the quotation, and immediately noted the passage 
for inquiry. At the conclusion of the service, be 
asked the preacher from whom tiie extract hi^ 
been taken, andbein^ informed that the autiior 
vras a dissenting mimster in Yorkshire, he ex- 
pressed a wish to have a cop;^ ot the 'brigiiial div 
course. The royal inclination was according^ 
imparted to the author, who lost no time in comi- 
plymg with it, accompanjring the v^ork with a 
very modest letter, expressive of the high sense 
which the . writer entertained of the honor con- 
ferred upon him. Hb majesty was s6 well ^lea$ed 
with the production, as to signi^ his readinesi 
to serve the author. The case of the above young 
man* shortiy after afforded this amiable and disr 
interested minister an opportunity, of supplicating^ 
at tiie hfliiids of the monarch, the exercise of his 
rawJi yiterogative. 
WMtt the king went to look at Salisbuiy Ca« 
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tliHrx, iJ.f tu\*er oi which wa* at that time 
iizulfr repair, he wa^ wi*.hout at'.cndants and his 
perscn wtis DOt at nrst recosDised. Looking over 
the bcok of subscribers he desireii to be put down 
for i*KW>. •* ^Viut name shall I write, Sir?" said 
the person present. ** i'h! a gectleinan of Berk- 
shire," replied the kin^. Thus, by a noble sim- 
Slicity, idt:n:iiyjn^ hiii:>eh* with liis subjects. A 
raft was then giiven tor the uiunev. 
A respectable mechanic vrho had the honor and 
happiness tu Ve personally known to his majesty, 
was, through affliction in his family, brought into 
great pecuniary straits, lie was ad\ised to pre- 
sent a petition* tu the kin&, stating his circum- 
stances. He did so, and bis majesty was pleased 
to appoint a certain hour on the next morning, 
vrhen he wns ordered to be in waiting. He went 
accordingly to the gate of the queen's lod^ but 
through diffidence did not ring for admittance. 
He lingered imtil the appointed time was past bv 
a few minutes, when tlie king came out, with 
•ome attendants. He instantly obsen-ed the pe- 
titioner, and said rather sharply, " I desired you 
Id be here precisely at such an hour, it is now five 
minutes post the time, you know that I am punc- 
tual.** His maiesty condescendingly turned back, 
•ajing. ^< Follow me.*' He proceeded through 
•emu rooms, into his private closet; and, having 
shut the door went to his desk, and took out a 
JHuve, and gave it to the applicant, and said, 
JHerc is money to pay your debts, and a trifle 
■or yourself." The humble ])etitioner over- 
^beiined with ^e king's goodness, dropped on 
■>is knees, and made a stamihcring effort to thank 
U^d bless his prince, but a flood of tears prevented 
<)im. His msgesty instantly put forth his hand. 
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and with considerable emotion, exclaimed, *^ Get 
up, get up ; thank God that I have it in my power 
to help an honest man/' — From the same. 

When this prince was very young, his father, 
then prince of Wales, employed one Goupy, an 
ingenious artist, to paint a picture. George was 
then in some disgrace, imprisoned behind a chair, 
which being observed by the painter, he sohcited 
his liberty, « Come out, George," said his ftither, 
** Goupy has released you." Many years after 
this «vent, the prince havine ascended the throne, 
and Goupy being aged ana very poor, the latter 
put himself in the way of his majesty, as he wai 
passing through Kensington. ^' How do you do, 
Goupy V* said -the king, '< What have you to live 
on?" — ^** little enough," replied Goupy, " and, as 
I once liberated your majesty from confinement, 
I hope you will not let me go to prison." Upon 
this, his majesty allowed him a pension for tha 
short remainder of his life. 

M. de la Lande, the celebrated French as* 
tronomer, when in England, being introduced 
to the kins, thanked him for the liberal patronage 
he had anorded to his favourite science, and re- 
ceived the following memorable answer: '' Is it 
not far better than spending money for the pur- 
pose of setting men to irmrder each other ?" 

At a levee soon after the experiments on gun- 
powder had been made, I happened to be stand- 
ing next to the duke of Richmond, then master, 
general of the ordnance, and the duke informed 
his majesty, that they were indebted to me for a 
great improvement in its fabrication. On mv 
saying that I ought to be ashamed of myself, 
inasmuch as it was a scandal in a christian bishop 
to instruct men in the mode of destroying man» 
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kind, Uie king answered, *' Let not that affc 

Jrour conscience, for the quicker the conflict, t 
ess the slaughter/' or m words to that effe 
I mention this to do justice to the king, who 
understanding it was the fashion to decry. In i 
the conversations I had with him, be appear 
to me not to be deficient in quickness or intd 
gence. — Dr. WatunCtLtfe. 

.On one oocasion, at breakfast, whilst the kii 
was reading a newspaper, one of the young 
branches oif the family, loolang up in the queer 
ftce, said* ** Mammal I cannot think wbuat 
prison is r' Upon its being explained, and undc 
standing that the prisoners were often half starvi 
for want, the child replied, ** That is cruel, I 
tJ^ie prison is bad enough without starving, bul 
wiii give all my allowance to buy bread for tl 
vpor prisoners. Due praise was jgiven for tl 
benevplent intention, which was directed to \ 
put in force, together with an addition from tfa« 
xniyesties. 

When Margaret Nicholson, the maniac, a 
tempted to assassinate the king, as soon as sb 
was seized, his nu^esty humanely cried ou 
'' Do not hurt her; do not hurt her.'' 

In the severe winter of 1784-6, hk miyes^, n 
gardless of the weather, was taldng a solitai 
walk on foot, when he vras met by two boys, tk 
eldest not eight yem of aee* who, although ign< 
rant that it was thekinff, feirt^>on thdr knees b^ 
him, and, wringing meir little hands, prayed ft 
relief. ^ The smiOlest relief," they cned, << fc 
we are veiy hunsry, and have nothing to eat 
More they would nave said, but a torrent of tean 
which gushed down their innocent cheeks, chec]( 
ed their utterance. The father of his people raise 
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the weepiRg suDplicants, and encouraged them to 

Eroceed with mcir story. They did so, and re- 
ited that their mother had been dead three days» 
and still lay unburied; that dieir father, whom 
they were also afraid of losing, was stretched '■ by 
her side u|>on a bed of straw, in a sick and hope- 
less condition, and that they had neither money, 
food, nor firing at home. This artless tale was 
more than sufficient to excite sympathv in the 
royal bosom. His majesty therefore ordered the 
Ji>oys to proceed homeward, and followed them' 
until they readied a wretched HotcI. There he 
found the mother dead, apparently throjagh the 
want of common necessaries, and the father ready 
to perish also, but still encircling with his feMe'' 
arm the deceased partner of his woes, as if tax- 
wiliing to survive her. The sensibility of the' 
monarch betrayed itself in the tears which started 
from his eves ', and, leaving all the eash he had 
with him, he hastened back to Windsor, related 
to the queen what he had witnessed, and sent an 
immediate supply of provisions, clothes, coals, 
and every thing necessary for the comfort of ^9 
helpless family. Revived by the bounty of his 
sovereign, the old man soon recovered, and the 
king, to finish the good work he had so gloriously 
begun, educated and provided for the children. — 
Percy Anecdotes. 

The king'^ munificence was noble as it was 
discriminsitiDg e during his' iljness, in 1769, a 
committee was appointed to examine the state 
pf tiie privy purse, when, out of an income of 
«£'6Q,Q00 per annum, it was found th^t hj^ majesty 
never gave less than «£ 14,000 a year in charity 1 

When the present king was a young man, and 
walking in company with his father in the neijgh- 
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charity children of London, a sight vrhich he hwl 
never beheld ; and accordingly their attendance 
was ordered, to the number of 6,000. 

The king, when on a hunting party, was sepa- 
rated from his attendants, and obliged to take 
shelter in a cottage, to avoid a sudden fall of rain. 
The inmates of me cottage were preparing their 
clinner, by roasting a joint of meat, hung by a 
string from the roof, as a substitute for a jack. 
His naajesty, who was unknown, asked them 
what had l»ecome of their jack. '^ We have not 
money to^ buy one,'' was line answer. The king 
4said nothing; but on his departure, two guineas , 
were found OH the chimney-piece, wrapt up in a- 
pa£er, on which was written with a pencil — 
"To buy a jack." 

On the resignation of the first PitI, in 1761, the 
king displayed at once the firmness and benevo- 
lence of his nature. His majesty expressed con- 
cern at the loss of so able a minister ; and, to shew 
the favoun^le -sense he entertained of his services, 
gave him an unlimited offer of any rewards in the 
power of the crown to bestow ; at die same time he 
avowed himself satisfied with the opinion which 
the majority of the council had pronounced against 
that of Mr. Pitt. The great minister was over- 
powered by the nobleness of this proceeding. '' I 
confess, sire,*' he said, ** I had but too much reasoa 
to expect your majesty's displeasure, I did not come 
prepared for this exceeding goodness; pardon me, 
sire, it overpowers, it oppresses me.'' He burst 
injto tears. 

When George II. died, a largje number of aer* 
vants were discharged. The new king; George III. 
taking one of his ^Hy morning walks at the time, 
looked into a little cottage where a woman was en« 
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fligod in cleaning a grate, and he began talking to 
ner about the change of afiairs in the royal estab- 
lishment She, still cleaning the erate, and suppo- 
sing the early visitor to be one of me royal servants^ 
did not look up, but continued her clmt: '' Aye/' 
said she, << I have seen better days than these, when 
the old king was alive, I did not clean grates then, 
I assure you, but now this young king has turned 
every thing topsy-turvy. I suppose you are one of 
those unfortunate persons who nave reason to sor- 
row for the change; a'n't ^ou turned out too?'' The 
king did not wait for a reply, but sent imme- 
diate orders to reinstate the woman in her situa- 
tion. 

Lord Amherst when commander in chief, in 
the year 1781, one day carried his majesty a 
packet of military commissions to be signed ; and 
the king first looking over the list, observed one 
appointed captain over an old lieutenant. *^ He 
cannot purchase,'* said his lordship: but some- 
thing in the name struck the king, and before be 
signea the commissions he tumedto one of many 
large folios, which were all in his own hand writins, 
and presently finding die name of the officer, wi£ 
some memorandum of his private life very much to 
his credit, he immediately ordered him to be pro- 
moted to the vacant company. 

In the year 1804, a court marUal was held upon 
an officer of high rank, for striking a private* 
The officer was found guil^, and sentenced to re- 
ceive a severe reprimand, of which his majesty most 
pointedly declared his approbation in die fullest 
extent, specifically directing, through the comman- 
der in chief, that the Judge Advocate's letter should 
express the sovereign's wish, that the lieutenant- 
colonel, in his zeal for the service, had conducted 
his command with more temper, than in some in- 
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stances he appeared to have done; and that it 
should also declare the king's high disapprobation 
of striking a soldier at any time, bnt more espe- 
cially when under arms; although the blow, 
as in the case adduced in the evidence, might be in- 
flicted without cruelty, or without any material 
hurt. 

On one occasion, when their majesties were 
returning from London to Windsor in their post- 
chaise, on their bang set down, a number of 
children surrounded the carriage to see the king 
and queen, amongst whom was a fine sturdy boy, 
who had that morning put on short clothes for 
the first time. His majesty, ever attentive even to 
the most humble, instantly fixed his eye on the 
cheerful countenance of the child, and asked him 
whose boy he was. " My father is the king's beef- 
eater," said the child, "" Then," said the king, 
'^ down on your knee, and you shall have the ho- 
nour to kiss the queen's hand." To which the boy 
boldly replied, "No! but I w'ont, though; be- 
cause I shall dirt my new breeches !" This extem- 
pore, but uncourtly repartee, had such an effect 
upon their majesties, that they made the child a 
handsome present, and repeated the story after- 
wards as an excellent joke. 

When a sheriff of London some years since an* 
nounced a fund for the relief of the wives and chil- 
dren of prisoners, his majesty called him aside at 
the levee, and, after stating that he felt himself ob- 
liged by the sheriffs attention to his duty, in insti- 
tuting such a fund, presented him with a fifty 
pound bank-note, desiring that it might be ap|}ro» 
priated to the purposes of the fund, but requesting 
that his name, as that of the donor, might not be 
allowed to transpire. 
In the ye^jr 1800, rendered memorablie by 
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a general scarcity of provisions, the king caused 
an overshot mill to be erected, and workc3 by the 
waste water whidi falls from the lake below the 
lodge at Windsor Park; where a sufficiency 
of com, two thirds wheat, and one third rye, 
was ground, dressed, and distributed to all the 
labouring poor at fonrpence per stone of four- 
teen pounas, in quantities corresponding to the 
extent of their fiimilies. 

After the outlawry of Daniel Isaac Eaton, the 
bookseller, he ventured to return incognito to this 
country; but, not daring to trust to me mercy of 
the Attorney General or the cabinet, he resolved 
to apply to majesty itself. Eaton was nearly of the 
same age with Uie kin^. His father had held 
some inferior situation in the prince of Wales's 
household, and Daniel had been, in some degree, 
a temporary playmate of the young heir presump- 
tive. On this chance he ventured to rely; and ac- 
cordingly took an opportunity of placing himself in 
the Court Yard, at Windsor, when his majesty was 
going to mount his horse on a hunting party. 
The King, whose recollection of individuals was 
most extraordinary, instantly.recogniz^d his quon- 
dam playfellow ; but, without being aware that he 
was me prosecuted outlaw, until, in answer to his 
inquiries, P.aton mformed him of his situation, and 
of the risk he then ran ; when the benevolent 
monarch at once quieted his fears, exclaiming, 
« Never fear, never fear, I will talk to Pitt!" — 
and, in fact, in a few days the outlawry was re- 
versed. 

In the entrance of St. George's Chapel, at 
Windsor, there is a neat marble slab fixed in the 
wall, with an inscription, couched in a few and 
simple words, but very nervously expressed, s^at- 
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ing that it was put there as a monument to the 
worth and fidelity of a humble female domestic, 
bv her gratejitl master and sovereign George the 
Third. A similar proof of royal condescension 
and sensibility, is not to be found in any reposi^ 
tbry of the de&d throughout Europe. 

Previous to General Clinton's return tx> Ame- 
rica, in April 1777, he demanded a formal audi- 
ence of the king, and particularly requested that 
his letter on the afibir at CharWXown should be 
published in the Gazette, unmutilated. His ma- 
jesty answered, '' Clinton, you would injure 
yourself in appealing from the crown to the peo- 
ple. I am perfectly satisfied with your conduct 
Why are you so solicitous about what the multi* 
tude think of you ? If you are ri^ht, twenty to 
one but they condemn you.'' Gen. Clinton. **But 
my honor, sire, appears." — ^King. ** Leave your 
honor to me ; it wul be in as good huids as if 
with the people." Gen. Clinton. ** Your majesty 
shall be ooeyed. If you, sire, are satisfied, I shau 
always be happy." 

HIS UBERAUTY IN RELIGION. 

THE following Windsor anecdote was told me 
by the late Dr. lieberden. The clergyman there, 
on a day when the Athanasian creed was to be 
read, began with ^^ Whosoever will be saved^ fcc." 
The king, who usually responded with a loud voice, 
was silent; the minister repeated in a hieher tone 
his '* whosoever ;" the king continued silent. At 
length the Apostle'ft creed was repeated by the mi- 
nister, and tne king followed him throu|s^oiit^ 
with a dbtinct and audible voices— BiiAop IFOTMii't 
Life. 
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The king was one day passine in his carriage, 
through a place near one of mc royal palaces, 
when the rabble was gathered together to inter- 
rupt the worship of the dissenters. His majes- 
ty stopped to know the cause of the hubbub ; and 
being answered it was only an affair between the 
townspeople and the methodists, he replied, loud 
enougn to be heard by many, " The metnodists are 
a quiet, good kind of people, and will disturb no- 
body; and if I can learn, that any persons in my 
employ disturb them, they shall be immediately 
dismissed/' The king's most gradotts speech was 
speedily recapitulated through the whole town, 
aiid persecution has not dared to lift its head there 
nnce that period. — Cohhin*s French Preacher, 

With a view to raise an old domestic to a more 
lucrative situation, his majesty removed him from 
liondonto Windsor; but after some weeks, ob- 
serving that the man did not appear so cheerful 
as usual, he very condescendinely enquired if he 
were in good health : to which the servant replied, 
that he was.^ Some time afterwards, his miyesty 
stiU perceiving that he appeared unh^py, and 
bdng again imbrmed that he was in jgood health, 
insisted on being made acquainted with the cause 
<^his distress; when the man, who was a member 
of one of the Scottish churches in London, re- 
luctantly told the king, that he was removed ^om 
his relijgious privileges, and that he could not 
enjoy them at V/inosor, (as then circumstanced) 
aiid begged to be sent back to his former situa- 
tion, Umt he might be restored to them. To 
ibia the king graciously assented, and it took 
place.-— jT^ ^ofTie. 

Some years ago, a bill was brought -into the 
house of commons, by Mr, Michael Angela 
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Taylor, which would have materially abridged | 
the rights of dissenters ; and it actually had gone 
through two readings without opposition, when 
it was stopped in its progress, by the liberal inter- 
ference ot the king himself: his majestjr sent for 
Mr. Wyndham., wno was then in administration, 
and said to him, " You may pass that bill throu^ 
both houses as fast as you please, but I will never 
sign it,'' adding these emphatic words, " There 
shall be no persecution in my reign." The bill 
was withdrawn, and no more was heard of it: 
this is a well-confirmed fact. 

An under sardener, with whom the king wgs 
accustomed ramiliarly to converse, was missed 
one day by his majesty, who enquired of the head 
gardener where he was. " Please your majesty,*' 
said tiiie gardener, ** he is so very troublesome 
with his religion, and is always talking about it." 
'' Is he dishonest,'' said the king? ''does he neglect 
his work ?" " No, your majesty, he is very honest, 
I have nothing to say apinst him for that.** 
" Then send for him agam," said the monarch, 
" why should he be turned off? Call me De- 
finder of the Faith/ Defender of the Faith 1 
and turn away a man for his religion?*' The kine 
had learnt firom this good man, that the place of 
worship where he attended was supported by 
voluntary contributions, and was in tne habit of 
giving him a guinea for the quarterly collection. 

It IS well known that his majesty was always 
partial to the employment, in his service, of sober 
and religious persons, with whom he would Ire- 
quently converse on various topics, to elicit infor- 
ination. On one occasion, seems a young female 
domestic in tears, he catechised her on the cause, 
and finding her grief arose from being prohibited 
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by a superior from going to a dissenting meeting 
in the neighbourhood, his majesty called that 
superior^ and. reproved her sharply, declaring he 
would sufier no persecution during his reign. 

The king one day conversing with one of his 
tradesmen, whom he knew to be a Presbyterian, 
asked him, ** Does your parson ever pray for 
inc?'* " In good truth he does, your majesty,*' 
(replied the Scotchman) ^* and from his very heart 
too.'' — *' I dare say he does ; I dare say he does ;" 
rejoined the king, '' for you know he is not paid, 
for it." 

When the king was repairing his palace at Kew, 
one of the workmen, who was a pious character, 
was particularly noticed by his majesty, and he 
often held conversations with him of some length 
upon serious subjects. . One Monday morning, 
the king went as usual to watch the progress of 
the work, and not seeing this man in his custo- 
mary place, enquired the reason of his absence. 
He was. answered evasively, and, for some time, 
the other workmen avoided telling his majesty 
the truth; at last, however, upon being more 
strictly interrogated, they acknowledged that not 
having been aUe to complete a particular job on 
the Saturday night, they had returned to finish 
it on the mllowing morning. This man alone 
had refused to comply, because he considered it 
a violation of the Christian sabbath ; and, in con- 
sequence of what they called his obstinacy, he 
had been dismissed entirely from his employ- 
ment. '' Call him back immediately/* exclaimed 
the good king, '' the man who refused doing his 
ordinary work on tlie Lord's day, is the man 
7oa M£» Let him be sent for.*' The mao wa^ 
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accordingly replaced, and the king ever ai 
showed him particular favour. 

Lord Mansfield, on making a rqx>rt to 
king of the conviction of Mr. Malowny, a Cat 
lie priest, who was found guilty, in the county 
Surry, of celehratine mass, was induced, b^ 
sense of reason ana humanity, to represent 
his majesty the excessive severi^ of the pens 
which Uie law imposed for the offence. The ki 
in a tone of the most heartfelt benignity, imi 
diately answered, *' God forbid, my lord, t 
religious differences in opinion should sanci 
persecution, or admit ot one man within 
realms suffering unjustly ; issue a pardon imi 
diately for Mr. Malowny, and see that he is 
at liberty." 

The late king was in the habit of speaking 
his domestics in the most condescending mam 
On one occasion, when he was going to Windi 
he met a female of his establishment, and as 
servants were generally much pleased with 
accommodations at the castle, he good humourc 
saluted her with a congratulation, including 
question if she was not glad they were goi 
To which she ventured to reply, •* Indeed, y 
miyesty; I am not. In my view die gospel is 
preached at Wmdsor, and I can get no food 
my soul.'' *' Then you shall not eo," said the kj 
Some time after his msjcsty spoke to her agi 
" You may go to Windsor now," said the wor 
monarch, ** for you can get food for your soi 
His miyesty had discovert that some plain pec 
met toother there for worship, and had foi 
out their principles, which he considered as o 
geniai witn those of his pious servant. The 
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suit proved that he was right, and the good 
woman was satisfied. 

When a Bible Society was formed at Windsor, 
his majesty had the names of the committee 
presented to him, which consisted among others 
of various clergymen; but the name of Mr. R, 
the Independent minister, being omitted, he keenly 
enquired the reason, and desired that the name of 
ihaigwd man mi^t instantly be added. 

Inere was an mferior servant in the late king's 
family, some years ago, who was truly pious, and 
could not join the other servants in their festivi* 
ties of sinnog and dancing, and playing at cards; 
and their disGke to her h^ influenced a superior 
to dismiss her at a very short notice, paying her 
a month's wages. She had packed ner things 
ready to depart, and was coming down stairs with ■ 
her trunk and a bundle, when she was met by the 
king, who asked her where she was going with 
them .: she informed his majesty that she had been 
dismissed the service. He asked what she had 
dope to occasion her quitting: to which she re- 
plied, that she could not conscientiously join the 
other servants in their entertainments, in con- 
sequence of which it was considered, that she 
marred their comforts, and she was discharged. 
His majesty said no one should be so discharged, 
who had done no wrong: he enquired into ^e 
case, and re-instated her. 

Tne king observing one of his female servants 
to be depressed in her spirits, enquired of her if 
she was ill ; and from ner replies judging that 
lier sadness was of a spiritual nature, said to her, 
" There's my carpenter, Mr. West, a good plain 
preacher, pear; ^o and hear him; perhaps you 
will undejrstand him better than some more learned 
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man.'^ She followed her royal master's advic 
and she afterwards thanked his majesty for I 
recommendation, havine received great bnu 
from the ministry of Mr. West Mr. W^^fi 
carpenter to the Board of Worics. 
. The kin£*s anxiety for the prosperity of the i 
tablbhed diurch was great, yet he was far dco 
being displeased when he saw persons of oti 
persuasions, propaniting zealously what they 1 
lieved conscientiously. His displeasure, howeri 
he could not conceal, when he saw men who pi 
fessed to believe, acting as though they believ 
not. At the- time that the preaching of Jol 
Wesl^ was makms so much noise in the cou 
try, a certain courtly bishop was animadverti 
on the circumstance to his majesty, and cone] 
ded a doleful exposition of the dangerous com 
quences to the mother church, by asking wl 
was to be done. The kins smartiv replii 
<^ Make a bbhop of him, my Lord, and then ] 
warrant you he will preach seldom enough.'' 

His majesty was firm in his attachment to wi 
is usually designated the ortiiodox creed : the d< 
trine of the trmity, the deity and atonement 
Christy and the work of the spirit, a|^)eared to hi 
80 essential to Christianity, that the persons w 
opposed these sentiments were not seen by hiin 
a ravourable light In one of his majesty's Po 
land excursions, the Rev. Joseph Wilkins join 
the royal party. This gentieman was a colled 
of the curious productions of nature^ many 
which he shewed to his majesty and the ro^ 
family, and with which they all expressed the 
selves highly gratified. Upon Mr. Wilkins ret 
ing, his miyesty enquired the name of the gent 
man who bad afibrded them so much enterta 
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the Dissenting minister of Weymouth. ** The dis- 
•eoting minister of We^ouui V^ said tiie king, 
** I hope he is not one of Dr. Priestley's sort:'' aira 
being mformed that he was not, die kins added, 
«* Then it is all very well."— Dr. CrackmU. 

His majesQr not only observed the christian 
sabballi day, by attending regularly the house of 
God on that day, but he encouraged its sanetifica-t- 
tion through his housdiold. In confirmation of 
this statement, permit me to relate an anecdote of 
llr. Gray^ Mr. Gray resided in the palace irom 
the time of his majesty's accession, to the period 
of his death, which happened m 1801* He was 
m ingenious mechanic ; and, under die imme^ 
^teeye of the king, many alterations were from 
time to time effected in different apartments of 
the royal residence. A principal in attendance 
upon the nerson of his majestv^ said to Mr. Gray 
on a Sunoay, '' I wbh you to have a bedstead re- 
moved from such a room," naming it, '' to such a 
room;" " My lord," said Gray, "I never do any 
thing of that kind on a Sunday; I would do it for 
no one except his majesty commanded it; and in 
Baying that, my lord, I run no risk, for I am perr 
ixxaAea the king will not order it tobe done.'^ 
llie refusal gave offence, and was followed by a 
report of the transaction to the king ; the kms 
said to his lordship, (as he afterwards informed 
Gray) '' Gray is a man that fears God,'and sooner 
than require nim to make such alterations on a 
Sunday, I would sleep without a bedstead.'** — Tht 
tame. 

* lliefe circanistaDceB were related to bm b j the 
late W. Pontyth, l^sq. F. A. S. and F. 2$. A. gaideaer 
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When in the church of God, his xniye8ty*s 
whole deportment was characterized by gravi^^ 
reverence, and devotion ; nor was his majesty a 
mean judge of pulpit compositions. If the sennoa 
were either political or pane^rical, it never re- 
ceived expressions of his majesty's apprdi)ation. 
In the judgment of the king, that sermon was 
the best which united the doctrines and duties of 
Christianity, whidb exhibited them in their mutual 
relation, and enforced their influence strenuously 
on the head, the heart, and the life. But on this 
head I will introduce bis majesty's owp observa- 
tions on the sermons and lives of the clergy. '< I,'' 
said the king to the late rector of Weymouth, '^I 
do not like mere moral preaching, it is my wiah 
to have the gospel in the sermons, and morals in 
the lives of we cler^, as this would be the most 
effectual method ofholding forth the word of life 
in the church and the world.''* As preachers, the 
late bishops of London, Lowth and Porteus, were 
hcUl in thp highest estimation by his majesty, I 
rccoUeci hearing the king name Sir Isaac JN^ew- 

to his mi^stj at ICensin(|^oii and St. James's, in the pre- 
sence of Mi:. Gray, who at this time was visited with his 
jMsi sickness. His majesty also was indisposed at the 
same time ; and I firmly believe that his mi^esty^s illness 
in connexion with his own, accelerated his departnre to 
the joy of his liord. The attachment of his majesty's do* 
mentics to their king and master, more than equalled fi- 
lial affection in its ordinary operation. This convejrt 
more than a volume of encominms pronoianced by a p«« 
^gyrist. 

* This commonicalion I had from my friend, the latu 
^'•- Byam, the rector of Weymoath at that time, 
and afterwards one of his majrsty's chaplains io or-^ 

wMutry^ 
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]ton as ". the glory of Cambridge," when he im- 
mediately addedy *< and Lowth the gloiy of Ox- 

if The king lived for scnne time at Buckingham 
House. One of the female domestics was accus- 
tDDoed to attend divineworship at SurryChapel, for 
which she was mudi persecuted by her fellow ser- 
vants; the^r said she was so methodistical, that it 
was quite miserable to live with her. At length they 
contrived to eet from the queen an order for her 
dismissal. Sae appealed to the king, who having 
made enquiries respecting her, directed that she 
should be retained in &e service, and that any one 
who persecuted her should be dismissed : he add- 
ed, that he was sure Rowland Hill was a good man^ 
aiid he wished more of them went to hear him.~^ 
iAwnps Sermon* 



HIS FIBTY. 

« 

XT 18 certain that his majesty received a religious 
«• well as a hteraiy education, under Dr: Ayscough, 
who^ives this character of his pupil, before be 
was SIX years old, in a letter to Dr. Doddridge; '^ I 
thank God, Ihave one great encouragement to 
quicken me m my duty, which is the good iliiposi> 
twn of the diiidren entrusted to me : as an in* 
stance of it, I must tell you, that prince George^ 
to lys honour and my shame,- had learnt several 
pages in your little bode of verses, without any 
directions from me.'' The little book referred to, 
waa Doddridge's tract, ** The Principles of the 
Christian Religion, in verse/' a work of very hum- 
ble, but pious character. 
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At the king's coronation, after the anointing 
v^as over in the Abbey, and the crown put upon 
his head, with great shouting, the two arcb- 
bishops came to hand him down fron& die 
throne to receive the sacrament. He told them 
he would not go to the Lord's Supper, and partake 
of that ordinance, with the crown upon his head; 
for he looked upon himself, when appearing before 
the King of kings, in no other character than in 
that of a humble christian. These were his 
very words. The bishops repUed, that altbouffh 
there was no precedent for this, it should be 
comulied with . Immediately he put off his f^owiiy 
and laid it aside: he then desired that the same 
should be done with respect to the queen. It was 
answered, that her crown was so pinned on lier 
head, that it could not be easily, taken off; to 
which the king replied, '' Well, let it be reckcmed 
apart of her dress; and in no other Ught.** — 
When I saw and heard this, it warmed my heart 
towards him ; and I could not help thinking, that 
there would be something good found about hum 
towards the Lord God oT Israel. — Letter of Mr, 
Strachan, one of the Scottish Heralds^ to Mr. Wal- 
laee of Edinburgh, dated Sept. 23, 1762. 

Aner his majesty retired to rest, on the night 
of the coronation, he composed a prayer, sup- 
pUcating the blessing of God on his future reign, 
which was found written on a piece of paper in 
,his room the next morning. 

When his majesty came to the crown, hu 
speech from the throne was worthy of the sove- 
reign of a free people : — ** The civil and religious 
rights of mv loving subjects," said the monarch, 
" are equally dear to me, with the most valuable 
prerogatives of my crown; and as the surest 
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foundation of the whole, and the best means to 
draw down the divine favour upon my reign, it 
is my fixed piu-pose to countenance and encou- 
rage the practice of true religion and virtue/' In 
consonance with this declaration, his miyesty 
soon after issued a proclamation against vice, 
amone the high and the low; and his public 
regard to the rights of conscience, as well as the 
whole tenor of his private conduct, were an il- 
lustrious practical comment on his speech during 
the whole of his life. 

An instance of the judgment, as well of the piety 
of the prince, is observable in his admiration of 
Dr. Leland'syery able View of Deistical Writers, 
of which, on its first appearance, he purchased co- 
pies to the value of ,£100, for gratuitous distri- 
bution. 

Nichols, Potter, and T.Wilson, of Westminster, 
preaching one after another, bedaubed the kin& 
who, as Lord Mansfield teUs me, expressed his o^ 
fence publicly, by saying that he came to chapel 
to hear the praises oiGody and not his own, — 
Warburton't Letters, 

In 177S, Dr. Seattle was introduced to the 
kins and queen at Kew, by Dr. M^jendie, and was 
Jiiehly complimented on his <' Euay on Truth*' 
^ 1 never stole but one book,'' said the king, ''and 
t)iat was yours: I stole it from the (peen to give 
it Lord Hertford to read." He enquired for the 
second part, not then published, and commended 
the caution with which tl:ie former was written, 
and its reasonings in hvour of the christian reli- 

fion. The conversation then turned on the Qua- 
ers, and both their majesties also commended 
their mildness and moderation. His majesty tlien 
asked Pr. B. what he thought of his new acquaint- 
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ance. Lord Dartmouth. Dr. 6. thought him one 
of ttM best and must amiable of mea. ^ Thej 
say Lord D. is an enthusiast,"observed the kins ; 
** but surely he says nothing but what every chns- 
tian ought to say.'* 

The subject turned to the Scots UniversftMi^ 
and the Scots clergy^ whose lon^ pn^ers helwl 
heard led them into many repetitions; which- faak 
he observed also in the £nglish Liturgy; but he 
highly commended the style and spirit of the h^ 
ter. ** Observe," said his m^esty, **• how flat tfaoie 
occasional prayers are which are now composed, 
in comparison with the old ones." The next t» 
pic wras the state of education in Scotland, wi^ 
some enquiries as to Scots writers. The oonvo^ 
sation lasted above an hour, when the kin^ took 
out his watch, and found it dinner time; this thk 
visitors took as a signal to withdraw. Dr« - B. 
thanking his majesty for the honour oonforted 
on him, by this fiuniliar conversation, the king 
reified, ** i could do no less for a roan^ who hat 
done 80 much for the cause of christiamty,^ - 

His m^esty*8 conversation with Joseph Lan- 
caster is well known, but his noble declaratioo in 
fiivour of instructing the poor, cannot be too 
often repeated>^A« hoped the day wemU eamn^ 
when every poor child in his kingdom MhotUd he 
tmighi to read his Bible. 

The works of the late Rev. John NewtxNi were 
introduced to the notice of our late .revered and 
beloved sovereign, by the late earl of Dartmouth; 
and the high estimation* in which bis nuyeetj 
held them was communicated by the same no- 
bleman to that worthy minister, who, in his usual 
way, said, " Who would have thought that I 
should ever preach to majes^ I" 
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The sermons of Dr. Barrow constituted the 
favourite theological work of our late excellent 
sovereign, who made it a rule to read a portion 
of them regularly in his family every Sunday 
evening. Sometimes his majesty would, with a 
pencil mark the divisions of the sermon he in* 
tended to read, and thus the entire collection with 
little variation lasted the year round. 

It was his majesty's constant practice to devote 
one. hour in tiie early part of the morning, to 
reading the scr^vre$ and to chtet prayer. 

The king had heard of a poor man at Windsor, 
who had occasionally a prayer meeting at his 
house. He one day disgmsed himself, and went 
to the door to enquire of the man into the nature 
of the meetings, and to ask permission to attend. 
The poor man, not knowing the illustrious indi- 
vidual with whom he was conversing, supposed 
him to be a person labouring under a concern about 
his immorlBl interests, and asked him to walk 
in; he then conversed with him on the great sub- 
jects of religion, with which the apparent straneer 
was much pleased, and, expressing his gratitude, 
asked if he might be permitted to come again ; 
this proposition was agreed to, and he afterwards 
paid the man another visit, when the concerns 
of his soul and of eternity again occupied his 
attention. These visits were repeated, until one 
day while the king was there, one of his attend- 
ants came to the door with a loud rap, which 
brou^t the poor man to the door, when he was 
surpnzed <mi beine asked, if his majesty was 
there? to which meroan innocenti^ replied no; 
on going in he informed his strange visitor of the 
sin^lar enquiry that had been made ; on this, his 
msyesty explained the whole affair, tiianked the 
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good man for his kind attention and advice ; and 
told him that as he was found out, he could no 
more enjoy his company, but must bid him fart" 
well. His majesty's regrets on this occasion were 
extremely ^eat, as he derived much pleasure 
from the simple and familiar piety of th« poor 
man. 

A minister of the gospel was some lime since 
introduced into a valuable library, belonging to 
his royal highness the duke of Sussex. On taking 
do^¥n a handsome volume of Matthew Henry*s 
commentary, he made some remarks on the work, 
when the royal duke said, ** If you were to see a 
copy of this work which belongs to my venerable 
father, you would see the whole of the margin 
filled tliroughout, with notes and remarks in his 
majesty's own hand-writing ;" adding, ** His ma- 
jesty has read through the five folio volumes 
three times.'' 

After recovering from a severe aflfiictiony. his 
majesty said, that he did not recollect a period 
in the whole of his affliction in which he was not 
enabled to lift his heart unto God. 

When the death of one of the younger princes 
was announced to him, (which occurred while 
he was reading a sermon alone to the family on 
a sabbath evenms,) he said, *' The Lord gave, 
and the Lord ham taken away, and blessed be 
the name of tlic Lord." After a short pause, he 
continued the exercise of reading aloud, and 
finished the sermon. 

This passage of scripture was feelingly quoted 
by his majesty upon another occasion. After 
coming out of his illness in IT 89, he met Mr.- 
Chapman, one of his gardeners, in the garden 
of one of the palaces, and enquired familiarly 
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after his health ; Mr. C. answered, " I am vtry 
well, thank your majesty, considering my late 
affliction/' What affliction is that said the king. 
Mr.C. informed him, that he hadlately lost an only 
child. " Well," replied the king, " The Lord 

fave, and the Lord hath taken away, and blessed 
e the name of the Lord. 'J hink what is your 
afflic tion compared with mine/' 

His majesty entertained a great partiality for 
paintings, especially those which embraced scrip- 
ture subjects. It is said to have been the king 
who first suggested to that eminent artist Mr. 
West, the professional study of the scripture 
history, and desired him to bring his drawings 
to the palace for his inspection. Mr. West did 
so; and, coming at a time when the sovereign had 
with him some dignified clergy of the highest 
order, the company were all gratified with the 
sketches, and particularly with their accordancy 
with the sacred text; affording proof of the pain- 
ter's acquaintance with the scriptures. " And do 
you know how that was ?" said his majesty to the 
prelate, who made the remark. *^ Not exactly 
your majesty." " Why, my lord, I will tell you, 
Mr. West's parents were Quakers, and they teach 
their children to read the bible very young — I 
wish that was more the case with you> my lord." 

An architect, who was a serious man, having 
some business with his late majesty, attended at 
one of his palaces, and was shewn into a room 
where a nooleman afterwards came, who used 
much impious and blasphemous language, for 
which the gentleman felt it his duty to rebuke 
him. This ttirew the peer into a great rage, and 
occasioned such a noise, that the icing came into 
the room, to enquire the cause of it; when the 
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nobleman in formed him that he had been insult 
by the other person; but, upon the architect < 
plaining, that he only rebuked him for prophai 
ness and blasphemy, his majesty said he had 1 
approbation for what he had done, as he did x 
allow blasphemy in his dwelling. He afterwai 
desired the architect to sit down, to forget 1 
royalty, and freely to tell him the ground of 1 
hope of salvation, which he stated to be 1 
sacrifice and work of the Lord Jesus Christ;^ 1 
king said that also^ was the ground of his ( 
pcndence. 

On one occasion the king was engaged in a 
versation with a pious man, on the subject 
religion, which, after some persuasion from J 
king, he defined in a very clear and evangeli 
manner. A bishop happened to be present, wh 
preaching was entirely of a moral cast, but ne 
pointed to a Saviour, to whom his msjesty g 
this reproof; " 'Kiere, my lord, you never 
us these things." 

It b well known that his ms^esty was in 
habit of reading sermons and other books, 
religious subjects, in the private circle of 
royal family. The dailv constancy with wh 
the late king attendea morning prayers in 
domestic chapel, at half past eight o dock, i 
the fervency and marked proprie^ with wh 
he united in the service^ nave excited the ad 
ration of all who heard him^-^RedfortTs Sermm 

The late kin^ had a method of stooping 
his inferiors, without sinking hb own dign 
or suffering improper liberties; and he \ 
gratified in employing religious persons, with 
regard to their pecufiarities. He firequently, 
a Monday, would enquire where they had 
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tended worship on the preceding day. His late 
coachman, Mr. Saunders, was a bearer at the 
Lock, and of the Rev. Mr. Romaine, of whom 
he would enquire what texts had been preached 
from, and particularly how they were treated ; ' 
and has often expressed his approbation, and said 
that it was better divinity than was to be heard 
m some places.— ^This good coachman, after the 
establishment of the Reliaious Tract Society, 
used to get the tracts as published, and put them 
in the coach under the cushion, leaving a corner 
visible, sufficient to invite the king*s attention, 
these tracts were afterwards found regularly put 
away and indorsed, which leaves no doubt out 
that they had been regularly perused. 

On passing one evening Uiroi;^h the apartments 
of the palace, the king observed a raithful and greatly 
respected domestic remaining at home, when the 
rest of his household were gone to the theatre. 
" How happens it,^ said he, " that vou are not 
gone to the play with the rest? Now tell me the rea- 
sons for your sdways absenting yourself from these 
places of amusement." The domestic replied, 
** May it please yoiu* majesty, I should not wish 
to be found in a play-house when God shall call 
me out of this world.*' The king was much pleased 
and impressed with the answer, and observed, 
*< You are right, right, perfectly right; I under- 
stand your meaning." 

His msgesty's anxiety for the welfare and health 
of his .children, was exemplified on another ocean 
sion, in the following interesting manner. Soon 
after the youn^ princes went abroad, he was talki. 
ing jocosely with a Scottish lady, about her native 
country. On a sudden, she observed that he 
because ab»orbed in thought ; and supppsing him 
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reflecting upoa something that had been said 
conversation^ remarked, ** Your majesty I p 
sume, is thinking of my country,^* He paused 
a few moments ; and dropping a tear, said, ' 
was intreating God to protect and bless my d< 
boys." 

The Earl of Onslow, in giving a statement of I 
afikir in St. James' pngu'k, in 1795, in which \ 
king's life was in great danger, and a shot "v 
fired through the coach, which broke the glass 
has taken particular notice of the king's com] 
sure in readine his speech on that occasion in \ 
House of Lords, to which he was going, and \ 
deportment after the event was known. '^ Aft 
wards, in gettine into the coach,'' says the es 
'* the first words he said were, * Well, my Lo 
one person is proposing this, and another is m 
posing that, forgetting that: there is one above 
all, who disposes of every thing, and on wh< 
alone we can depend.' The magnanimity, pie 
and good sense or this," adds the earl, ** struck i 
most forcibly, and I shall never forget the word 
On the Lorid's day, the king never failed, when 
Windsor, if his healdi permitted, to attend pub 
worshio in St. George's chapel. But his majest 
pious aisposition and regard to the Sabbath, d 
covered themselves in the regulation of his ^ 
neral conduct, as well as in the .particulars abo 
mentioned. The following brief anecdote m 
serve as a proof of this : When, in consequence 
the ill-health of the late most amiaible and ] 
mented princess Amelia, it was judged expedie 
that her royal highness should be removed fro 
Windsor to Weymouth, the king, in giving 1; 
commands to an eminent physician, to whom tl 
j fS9je of the princess was committed, on th 
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jirdifotis occasion, said, " It will be necessary 
that you travel slowly, and by short stages, and 
it is my particular desire, that you do not journey 
on the Sunday/'* Surely it is devoutiv to be 
wished, that this pious desire were generally com^p 
i)lied with by all his majesjty's subjects, so far, at 
least, as absolute necessity will permit 

It has been slated by those who had oppor^* 
tunities of knowing, that of the few books 
which the kin^ had read, the bible was constantly 
on his table m his closet, and the commentary 
which he selected for his private reading, was 
Matthew Henry's exposition. A pious female ser- 
vant, whose omce it was to arrange the library 
room, has been often heard to say, *^ I love tp 
follow my master in his reading of t£ye scriptures, 
.and to observe the passages he turns down. ** I 

Jmh every body made the bible as much a daily 
tudy as my good master does.'* 
' This habitually pious state of the late king's 
mind may be stul further illustrat»4 by an 
imecdote which J have received from the ver^ 
best authority. His (Majesty w^s one day 
looking at the plate which had beien recently 
Ibrought him from Hanov^; and observing on^ 
of the articles with the arms of the electorate 
engraved upon it, he said ^to the domesitic who 
attended him, ''I'his belonged to king George 
the second, I know it by the Latin insqrij^- 
tion,'' which he read, adding ** in En^^lish, jt 
is I trust in my tvoord^'* ** This," said he^ ** J 
idways disliked, for, had I nothing to trust ia 
but the sword, I well know what would b^ 
the result : therefore when I came to the 
crown, I altered it; my motto is, *^ I fruU m 
the tnah of the Christian reli^ion/^ readmg it fynt 
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in the Latin, and tlien in English. lie th< 
his usual condescension said, ** which of t 
inscriptions do you like best V^ the attend 
plied, " Your majesty's is infinitely prefei 
the other." He said, ^' I ever thought so, a 
shall think so : for therein is my tnist i 
confidence.^ He continued, " Think you ii 
sible for any one to be happy and com 
ivithin himself, who has not that confide 
know there are those who affect to be 
while living in a state of infidelity, but 
affectation, it is only the semblance of ha[ 
the thing itself is impossible/' The last s 
the kins uttered with so. much pious fervc 
an invomntary tear dropped from his eye, 
attendsmt could not refrain firom deeply 
thizing in the tender and devout emotion ' 
discovered. 

A minister said he had some years since 
Windsor, for the piurpose of seemg the kii 
the only opportimi^ afforded for that 
was when ne attended morning prayer 
chapel ; on which occasion it was remarl 
his msyesty though blind and unconscioi 
observations on his conduct, appeared de 
solemnly dejected with the engagement, ai 
directing his prayers to the King of ki 
Lord of lords, did not forget, amiost the 
of his own station, that he was only an insl 
and imworthy creature in the sight oi 

God. 

His late msyesty, while the Catholic 
was under consideration, being very much 
by one of his ministers of the Whig adi 
tion, to assent to. the total removal of th< 
uons under which the Papists lie, witii gi 
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ness replied, " My Lord, if it will be for the good 
of my people, I will descend to live in a humble 
€ottaee ; if it mU be for the good of the country, 
I will lay my head upon the olock ; but 1 cannot 
forswear myself, bjr 0>ing contrary to the oath I 
took at my coronation?' 

His mi^esty was one day walking with a certahi 
nobleman, when the latter stopped to look at a 
tablet, on which was an inscription that was pe- 
culiarly offensive to the king, probably because it 
contained something of an immoral tendency. On 
the nobleman's askmg some questions resjpecting 
it^ instead of giving a direct reply, his msges^ 
laid, **Do not trouble ^fburself^ about that; inW 
motto is,* Jesus Christ died to save sinners. — God 
over fdl, blessed for ever more.*'— ^Ctaii^i'* Sermon. 

It Js well known, that his late majesty's last un- 
happy relapse, was brought on bv some aflfecting 
circnmstances attending the deam of his amiable 
daughter, the princess Amelia, whom he Visited 
in her htst illness; and, in his conversations wit|^ 
her, discovered not only the tenderness of a &- 
ther, but that knowledge of the scriptures and of 
divine things, which would have done honour to 
the hidiest ecclesiastic in the established church. 
Ihose who witnessed his conversation were a^ 
much astonished as gratified, to hear the greajt 
trutlu of the protestant religion explained with so 
miKh piety and judgment, by the greatest person^ 
aze in the country, while they lamented that thb 
affectionate feelings his msyesty indulged were sp 
fatal to his health and happiness. Intervals have 
however ocairred in his disease, in which it has 
appeared, that his strong sense of religion was ha- 
bitusd, and interrupted only bv his disorder. In 
tiie summer of 1814, the queep hearing of these Itlf 
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eid intervals, desired to be informed at the mo- 
ment of their occurrence. During one of thesc^ 
she entered the room, while his majesty was sini" 
mgahymn, and accompanying it on his harpsi* 
chord. When he had conciud^ it, he knelt down, 
and prayed aloud for her majestv, for his ^milji 
for the nation, and lastly tor himself, that it 
might please God to avert his heavy calamity, or, 
if not, to give him resignation under it. His feel- 
ings now overwhelmed him — he burst into tears, 
— and his reason agam fled. 

His late majestjr, it was well known, was very 
frequent in his visits to his daughter, the prin- 
cess Amelia ; and, with great anection. he eon- 
versed with her roval highness, in merence to 
her dissolution, vmich appeared to be drawing 
ni^. On one occasion, he aimed to impress her 
mmd with the truth, that, however exalted tfaeir 
rank amongst men, in the sight of God they were 
upon an equality with the meanest ; and as sinnera 
they must oe saved as others, ** which,'' he added 
*' must be throueh the cleansing of the blood of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and by his riehteousness." 
' A friend calling upon his royal nishness the 
Duke of Kent, found him with his bwle before 
him, in which he observed he had marked aereral 
passages ; upon which he remarked to H. R. H. 
that he was an attentive reader of the scriptures: 
the duke replied, " What would you say, if you 
were to see my father's bible?" 

After his m^yesty was visited with the dis- 
tressing calamity of blindness, some of his attend- 
ants were conducting him along one of tl)c pas- 
sages in the castle, when he heard a person mov- 
ing at one side to stand up out of the way. Hie 
king inmiediately enquired who was there, and 
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was answered by the person. He instantly re- 
cognized the voice; and calling the individual by 
name, said, '* I am quite blmd.*' The person 
could not refrain from tears, and replied, '' I am 
exceedingly sorry, please your mayesty;*' "But," 
rejoined the pious monarch, ** I am quite resigned; 
for what have we to do in this worla but to suffer, 
and to perform the will of the Almighty/' 

An Evangelical Clergyman visiting the late prin« 
cess Charlotte, at Claremont, her royal highness 
said to him, " Sir, you are a clergyman^ will you 
have the goodness to give me an answer to a ques- 
tion which I wish to propose to you?" The cler- 
gyman replied, ^* Most readily shall I answer any 
question your royBl highness shall please to j)ut to 
me." " Then, sir," said the princess, "which is 
the way a sinner can be savea." The clergyman 
then modestly said, that her royal highness must 
be informed upon that subject, and had frequent 
opportunities of knowing the opinions of eminent 
persons respecting it. Her royal highness said, she 
put the same question to every clergyman, and 
their opinions being at variance, she requested to 
have his. He then replied, " Through faith in 
the sacrifice and work of the Lord Jesus Christ." 
Her royal highness then observed, " That is what 
my grandfather told me^ he said ' faith in Christ 
was every thine in religion.' " 

The king had a strong presentiment of hb grow- 
ing midady some time before it happened. Four 
or five evenings previous to his being taken ill, af- 
tet a private concert, his majesty went up to 
Dr. Ayrton, and laying his hand on the doctor's 
shoulder, with his usual benignity, " I fear, sir," 
said he " I shall not long be able to hear 
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music : it seems to affect my liead ; and it is with 
difficulty I bear it :*' then turning round, he sot'tly 
ejaculated, <^ Alas ! the best ot us are but frail 
mortals/' 

It is said that his late majesty, during his long 
confinement, ivas sometimes heard offering; up to 
God the most correct extemporary prayer, .ana mXf 
on one occasion, when he nad his lunch taken i% 
consisting of bread and wine, he ordered his at- 
tendants to withdraw, who, retiring to one corner 
of the room, witnessed the devout scene, of his 
majesty administering the sacrament to himself. 

The princess of Hesse Hombourg, about three 
years after the commencement of his miyesty's 
malady, wrote a letter to a lady in Sufiblk who 
had formerly been her governess, in which the 
following sentiments were expressed : " If any 
thine can make us more easy under the calami^ 
which it has pleased heaven to inflict on us, it is 
the apparent happiness that my revered father 
Beems to feel. He considers himself no ioaeer ma 
inhabitant of this world, and often, when he has 
played one of his favourite tunes, observes that 
he YfBS very fond of it when he was in the worid; 
He speaks of the queen and all his fiusuly, and 
hopes thev are doing well now, for he loved them 
verv much when he was with &em.'' 

His majesty in his own prayer-book, erased the 
words Hu most gradota mmesty^ in the place in 
which h^ is prayed for under that title^ and 8id>- 
stituted the words, a nrmer. 

On being solicited, in his latter years, to go to 
one of the theatres on a particular occasion, hia 
ntijesty condescended to ask a pious and aged 
&iBale servant io bis establishment. wha^ she 
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thoueht upon the subject, and then before he 
could receive an answer, he said, *^ They tell me 
that many persons will suffer greatly in their cir- 
cumstances from mv absenting myself: what caa 
I do ? I really ought to be thinking about other 
things in my old age.'' 

On Lord £ldon*s being appointed Lord Chan- 
cellor, his majesty presented him with a curious 
watch and a seal. On the seal are emblematical 
figures of religion and justice. When the king 
put it into his Lordship*s hand he pointed out to 
nim the latter figure, observing, that he mi^ht per- 
ceive one singularity in it, the figure ofjustice 
being generally blinded ; but he had removed the 
bandage, for he was of opinion that justice should 
never be blind. He then added, ** My lord, I pre- 
sent this to you, hoping that all your decisions wiU 
be guided by religion and Justice.'* 

It is stated, by those who were well acquainted 
with the facts of the case, that his majesty's dis- 
order in 1801, was occasioned by his regularly 
frequenting his private chapel, at a period whea 
he was labouring under a severe cold. 

During his long confinement in mental dark- 
ness at Windsor Castle, in one of those lucid in- 
tervals, when a ray of light appeared in his ra- 
tional faculties, the person who attended hb ma- 
jesty had, according to the usual custom, provided 
refreshment for the king, and placed it where he 
might feel for it, and take it as on former occa^ 
sions; the king hearing nothing in the room, and 
supposing no one was present, speaks to him- 
self to this effect: '* Although I am deprived of my 
sight, and am shut out from the society of my be- 
loved famiiv,yet I can approach my blessed Lordi!* 
and' then devoutly kneeling, he offers upashoitt 
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ffa5«rt% Gwi, imploring hti grace tnd mercy ; «t 
«ii^4{iuneumeh^8ayft> *< Though Ihave no cbnp* 
-luitti tirtiir Vo gif» me the belT mmtntti^ I wifi 
•ike k." He then tikes a small portion of hi>ead, 
IMid repeats tlie words used in the communion 
service of the Church of England, viz. ^ The hodj 
«f our Lord Jesus Christ, which was gWen for me, 

{reserve my body and soul unto everiasting life, 
take this, and eat it, in remembranee that 
Christ died for me, and feed on him with mykeait 
lliy^ith, with thanks^ving." In the sameroanAier 
^e took the wine, saymg, ** The blood of oar Lord 
Jesus Christ, which was shed for me, and I am 
thankful;'' and concluded with a short prayer, 
•thiriiig this interesting scene, the gentleman 
irhose turn it was to attend the royal personage, 
ilras deeply affected with this solemn sight, aad 
by some means made a little noise, liie kiag 
mift out in his usual quick way, *' Who is there, 
•who is there?" The person says, " It is I," rmen- 
tioning his name) at which the king seemeu gfad 
^iftt no other person was pesent. 

In his attendance on aivine worship, his tmr 
jesty was always distingui^ed for the singular 
-tamestness and fervour with which he joined ih 
ibe devotional exercises. A gentleman who was 
trasent one morning in the private chapel at 
Windsor, about a year before nis majesty's Itit 
Illness commenced, gives the following touching 
^picture of the' scene he wimessed on this ocea- 
iien. '< As soon as the clock struck eisht, the 
-Ipstes of the castie were thrown open, and he wss 
ttondueted to the private chapel by an attendant, 
'^o left him there akme. Shortly after eaMie 
^tbeehai)»)am ; he looked out the lessons, he then 
Mi^twn a Mr miniiies^ ^)nMk a pair of I^Utta^ 
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doors ^p9Q9dy and his n^jesty, led by two atteM>* 
antSy oane in, followed by two of the princefeMii 
and lady Albinia Cumberland. After his ma* 
iesty had been conducted to his chair, serrioi 
' began, when his meyesty acted as clerk threiu^ 
every prayer in Uie most audible manner. At the 
petition, '' Give peace in our time, O Lord ;*' hiA 
nM^sty witii upolii'ted hands repeated, ** Because 
tkwe is none other fi^tetii for us/' He theit 
added with the strongest emphasis, ** But cmlj^ 
thou, O God!*' His majesty followed the chaiK 
lain through the psalms, nearly as correctly as it 
h0 had possessed his eye-sight, and had a booM 
before him. 

Towards the end of the month of January^ 
1806, at a time when he was much oeeufied in IM 
proparadon for the installation of the Anight^ oC 
the Garter, destined to take place <m tiie ii^ 
proaching 2Sd of April; and, while coinrier»iii|| 
on the subject with some persons of high rank 
at Windsor, one of them, a nobleman deservedly 
distinguished by his favour, said, '* Sir, are not 
the new knights now meant to be installed, obliged 
to take the sacrament before the ceremony?*' 
Nothing could assuredly have been farther freni 
his idea or intention, than to have asked ^M 
question in a manner capable of implying any 
levity or irreverence; nevertheless his majesty 
instantly changed countenance, and assuming i( 
severe look, after a moment or two of pause, 
" No,*' replied he, " that religious institution III 
not to be mixed with our profane ceremoniesi; 
even at the time of my coronation I was very ua^* 
willing to take the sacrament, but when they 
told me that I must receive it, before I approached 
the ooBusiunion tMt, I took off the bawk fi^m 
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my head.* The sacrament, m}r lord, is not to be 
profaned by our Gothic institutions/' The seve- 
rity of the king's manner, while he pronounced 
these words, impressed all present, and suspended, 
for a short time, the conversation. 

When first permitted to have an interview with 
her msyesty^ after his malady in 1789, it was but 
for a quarter of an hour. The scene, as may well 
be supposed, was extremely affecting. The queen 
bore It with uncommon nrmness ; but his ina«- 
jesty felt every visible mark of perturbation. 
When the stipulated period, the quarter of an 
hour, had expired, Dr. Willis put his majesty in 
mind of his royal promise, but to very litde pur- 
pose, till he added, that as the room was rather 
cold, a loneer continuance might injure her ma- 
jesty's health. This instantly produced the in-, 
tended effect, and he took his leave in the most 
affectionate manner. 



WHEN his majesty was informed of the 
sassination of the king of Sweden, by Anker- 
stroem, he made particular enquiries of a diplo- 
matic character, conversant with the circum- 
stances, with a view to obtain an accurate know, 
ledge of the particulars connected with the per- 
petration of that diabolical act. This genljeman, 
m giving the relation to his majesty^ thought it 
necessary to introduce some cautionary observa- 
tions on the danger of a sovereign exposing his 

* Sir Nalh. WraxaU'b Memoirs of his own Time. 
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99YS0u'tX)9 mdautiously, in tioMS when the rsro. 
|ftitiooary rage of France had already extended 
its contagion to all other countries. But h«r« 
the king out the speaker short, hy saying ^* Nay* 
Sir, I must differ ironi you there ; for it there be 
any man so desperate as to devote his own life te 
the chance of taking away the life of another, hq 
j^ffecaution is sufficient to prevent him altogether 
from making the attempt; while a system of 
coQfttaot precaution against such dangers, (^ 
they are in a thousand instances to one wholly 
unaginary,) converts the life of a person who is sq 
guarded, into a scene of perpetual restraint, anxie- 
ty, and apprehension. No, Sir; the best secu- 
ri^ that a man can have against such dangers^ 
16 to act openly and boldly as a man. If an at^ 
tack be made upon him, his best chance of es^ 
eapieg is to meet it like a man ; but if he should 
§§U uader it, why. Sir, he will fall like a man.'' 
. A dissenting minister was stopping a few da^« 
at Windsor, during one of his late majesty's visite 
to that place ; he wished to see the king, and from 
Ikat motive, amongst others, went to the cha^^el^ 
where his msyesty was attending divine service^ 
During the (sme the prayers were being read, the 
dissenting minister having no book, liie kio^ 
kindly aiM condescendingly commanded that one 
ni^t be eeased to him. 

A very Dold caricature was one day shewn to 
his mi^esty, in which Warren Hasttngs was repra- 
eenti^ wheeling ^e king and the Lord ChanceU 
lor in a wheel-£irrow for sale, and crying^ '' Whe^ 
a man buys he may sell.'' The inference intencU 
od was, that his majesty aiid lord Thurlow had 
used improper influence in favour of Hastings^. 
1^ king smiled at the caricature, asMJi ob^ex vj^^t 
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" Wdl, this is something new ; I have been in 
all sorts of carnages, but was never put into a 
wheel-barrow before." 

Mr. Bolton, of Birmingham, soon after he was 
connected with Mr. Watt, who was making such 
wonderful improvements in the steam engine, tiy 
peared at St. James's on a levee day. " Well, Mr. 
bolton,'' said the king, " I am glad to see you. 
What new project have you got now ?" " I am," 
said Mr. Bolton, " manufacturing a new article, 
that kings arc very fond of." " Aye, aye, Mr. 
Bolton, what is that?" *< It is power, and please 
your majesty." " Power ! Mr. Bolton ; we like 
power tJiat is true; but what do you meanf" 
'< Why, sire, I mean the power of steam to move 
machines." His majesty appeared pleased, and 
huiehing, said, " Very good ; go on, go on." 

As his majesty rode through Tewkesbury, on his 
wav to Cheltenham, the people stood upon the 
walls of the bridge to see him pass; on which 
the ^od monarcn, observing tlie danger of the si* 
tuation, humanely addressed them in these words: 
** My good people, I am afraid that some of you 
will fall. Do not run such hazards for the sake 
of seeing your king. I will ride as slowly as you 
please, that you may all see him." 

One morning when his majesty was taking his 
usual walk alone, at Cheltenham, after drinking 
the water, he met a farmer in a great hurry. ^ So 
iriend," said the king, ^* you seem to be very 
warm." ** Yes, sir;" said the man, ** I came a 
long way, for I want to see the king." << Well, 
n^y friend," observed his majesty, *' here is some- 
thmg to refresh you after your journey ;" ^ving 
hun a guinea. " But where, worthy sir,'' said the 
^09Xif with much eagerness^ << can I see the king?*? 
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** Friend/- replied the sovereign, "you see him 
before you." 

Two Eton boys were spending their holiday 
"with a friend at Sunning Hill, and had wandered 
into the forest, where they met a fresh looking 
old gentleman in the Windsor uniform, who stop- 
ped them, and jestingly asked if they were play- 
in e the truant? They gave an account of them- 
selves, and said they nsul come to see the king's 
stag-hounds throw off. " The king does not 
hunt to day,*' said the kind stranger, *' but when 
he does I will let you know ; ancT you must not 
come by yourselves, lest you meet with some ac- 
cident." They parted; and two or three days 
after, while the family at Sunning Hill wer6 at 
breakfast, one of the royal yeoman prickers rode 
up to the gate, to acquaint them ttiat the king 
ivas waiting till he brought the two youne gen- 
tlemen to a place of safety, where they mi^t see 
the hounds throw off. 

In the second year of his reign, his majesty 
granted a pension to Dr. Johnson, of c£SOO a year. 
It having oeen represented to his msgesty that he 
was a very learned and good man, without any 
certain provision. The Earl of Bute, then prime 
minister, announced this instance of his sove- 
reign's bounty to the doctor; who, it is said, felt 
some hesitation in accepting it, after the defini- 
tions he had given in his dictionary ofpeniian and 
pensioners* "Lord Bute, at the time of presenting 
nim with it, expressly said to him, " It is not 
given you for any thing you are to do, but for 
what you have done.'' 

Topography was one of his majesty's favourite 
studies. ' He copied every capital chart, took the 
models of all the celebrated fortifications, knew 
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the Bouttdings of the chief har\)ours in J^ope, 
and the strong and weak sides of most fortmft 
towns. And all these were private acquisitioiiSi 
and of his own choosnig. 

In the queen's library, at Frogmore, there u a 
porlrfolio of drawings, about fifty in number, doii» 
Dy his majesty George the Third, when pritice of 
Wales ; tney represent problems from a work os 
pactical geometry, with vignettes to each, drawn 
m Italian ink, on small folio paper.' His majes^ 
had an early predilection for the study of archi* 
lecture, and this preparatory department of ser- 
vice was the ground work of the kine*9 kiiow^ 
ledge of tiiat noble art. It is probebk) mat these 
drawings were made with Mr. Kirby, the father 
of Mrs. Trimmer, as that ingenious artist had the 
honour to instruct his majesty in the science ef 
lineal perspective. They were found by the queen, 
a few years since, in a desk, and placed in a fed 
morocco folio; on the first page of which the 
queen inscribed with her ownHhand, that Ihey 
were discovered by her majesty, and that they 
were executed by the king when prinoe Kd 
Wales. 

His majesty one day parading the terrace at 
Windsor, in 1787, with the duke of York, rest- 
ed his arm on the sun-dial which is near the end 
of the walk; the duke did the same, add cob« 
tinned in conversation with some eentlemen widi 
whom they had for some time before been walk- 
ing. During this parley, a sentind upon duty 
there walked up to the king, and desired him 
to move from the dial, as it was under his particii* 
lar charge. His majesty removed accordingly, 
observing at the same time, that the man's ristd 
adherence to his orders was highly commendable ; 
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and a few hours afterwards he was graciously pleas- 
ed to recommend him to the colonel of the re* 
gimenty as an object worthy of promotion, and one 
who ought to be provided tor in as eligible a 
manner as the nature of the service would admit. 



DR. JOHNSON'S INT£RV1RW WITH THE KING. 

THE king being informed that Dr. Johnson 
occasionalJy visited the ro^al library, gave or- 
ders that he should be informed when the 
doctor came thither again. This was done, 
and no sooner was uie doctor seated, than 
the hbrarian went to communicate the intelli- 
gence to his majesty, who condescended im- 
mediately to repair to the spot Johnson, on 
being told that tne king was in the room, started 
up and stood still. The king, after the usual com- 
pliments, asked some questions about the libraries 
of Oxford, where the doctor had lately been, and 
enauired if he was then engaged in any literarv 
unoertaking. Johnson replied in the negative, add- 
ing, that he had pretty well told the world what he 
knew, and must now read to acquire more know- 
ledge. The king said, " I do not think that you 
borrow much from any body.*' Johnson said he 
thought he had done his part as a writer. ** I 
should have thought so too,'' replied his majesty, 
" if you had not written so well." The king 
having observed, that he must have read a great 
deal ; Johnson answered, that he thought more 
than he read, that he had read a great d^ in the 
early part of his life, but having fallen into ill 
heafth, he had not been able to read mych com- 
pared to others ; for instance, he said, he had not 
read much, compared with Dr. Warburton. On 
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this the king laidy he had heard that Dr. W] 
burton vras a man of such general knowied^ 
that you could scarcely talk with him upoK t 
subject, on which he was not aualified to spei 
and that his learning resembled Garrick's acti 
in its universality. His majesty then talked of 
controversy between Warburton and Lowth; i 
asked Johnson what he thought of it. Johni 
answered, " Warburton was more general, m< 
scholastic learning: Lowth is the most cor 
scholar. I do not know which of them a 
names best." The king was pleased to say 
was of the same opinion, addme, *• You do i 
fhink then, Dr. Johnson, that mere was mi 
ar^ment in the case/' Johnson said he did i 
thmk there was. *' Why, truly," said the ki 
^ when once it comes to calling names, argumi 
is pretty well at an end." His majes^ i) 
asked him what he thought of lord LytStteto 
History; it was just then published. Johni 
said, he thought his style pretty good, '.but ti 
he had blamed Henry too much. " Why," s 
the king, ** thc^ seldom do these things 
halves." " No, Sir," answered Johnson, •* 
to kings;" but fearing to be misunderstood, 
subjoined, that for ttiose who spoke worse 
kings than they deserved, he could find no excu 
but that he could more easily conceive how so 
mieht speak better of them than they deserv 
wiUiout any ill intention ; for as kings had mi 
in their power to give those who were favou 
by them, would frequently from gratitude exag 
rate their praises ; and as* this proceeded frot 
good motive, it could be excused. The kins tl 
asked him what he thought of Dr. Hill. Jonni 
answered, that he was an ingeniotis man, I 
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ImmI m» Ytntitj ; and immediately mentioned, m 
an inslance of i^ an assertion of that writer, that 
he had seen ol^ects magmfied to a much greater 
degree, by usii]^ three or four microscopes at a 
time, than by using one. " Now," added John- 
tea, ** every one acquainted ^with microscopes 
Imows, that the more of them he looks through, 
the leas the object will appear.*' " Why," rephed 
the king, << this is not only telling an untruth, 
but telling it clumsily ; for if that be the case, 
everyone who can look through a microscope, 
will be able to detect him/' But that he might 
not leave an unfavourable impression against an 
abeent man, the doctor added, that Dr. Hill 
was, notwidistanding, a very curious observer; 
«nd if he would have been contented to tell the 
worid no more than he knew, he might have 
been a very considerable man, and ae^ed not 
to have recourse to such mean expedients to raise 
his reputation. The king then talked of lite- 
rary journals, mentioned particularly the Journal 
des S$avans, and asked Dr. Johnson if it was 
well done. Johnson said it was formerly well 
done ; and gave some account of the persons who 
began and carried it on for some years, enlarging 
at the same time on the nature and utility of such 
works. The king asked him if it was well done. 
Johnson answered, he had no reason to think it 
was. The king next enquired if there were any 
other literary journals published in this kingdom, 
except the Monthly Critical Reviews; and on 
being answered there were no others, his majesty 
asked which of them was the best. Johnson 
said, that the Monthly Review was done with 
the most care ; the Critical upon the best prin- 
ciples; adding, that the. authors of the formar 
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were hostile to the church. This the tdogBikl 
he was sorry to hear. The conversalioil <iMt 
turned on Uie Philosophical Transactions; mbea 
Johnson observed, that the Royal Society- had 
now a better method of arranging their materiab 
than formerly. ^* Aye/' said the king, ** th^are 
obliged to Dr. Johnson for that;'' for his nugesly 
remembered a circumstance which Johnson him- 
self had forgotten. His majesty next expressed 
a desire to have the literary biography of the 
country ably executed, and proposed to the doctor 
to undertalce it; and with mis wish, so graciously 
expressed, Johnson readily compdied. During 
this interview, the doctor talked with profound 
respect, but still in his firm manner, witli a sono- 
rous voice, and never in that subdued tone which 
is common at the levee or drawins-room. After- 
wards he observed to Mr. Barnard, the librarian, 
" Sir, they may talk of the king as they will, but 
he is the finest gentleman I have ever seen.'' 
And he also observed, at another time to Mr. 
Layton, ^' Sir, his manners are those of as fine 
a gentleman as we may suppose Louis XIV. or 
Charles II. to have been.'' 




EXTRACT FROM A UONODY 



HIS LATE R. H. THE DUKE OF KENT. 

Bt Uiu W. S. CralctT. 



'TIS not for mm to fii (be irm of fate ; 

'Til not for him to nrgt, or Xa dabale 

Higb Heir'u'a ductee ; b; irbo.e imperial will 

Ha •ORTi to bappioeit, or linki to ill. 

For what ii life 7— A snn immeri'd in ftloom, 

Truiuant ai moOD-beaiDB o'er ■ mu-bled icmb ; 

A tapanr djing with the breath of noni, — 

A flaw'rel hdlng almoil soon u bori.,— 



When pablio lorrawa mix with pri*ile woes, 
When the heart (hroba wilh hope's expiring I 
When genniae wurlh bnl ^leuos upon the tj 
Like aparkling meteors in lepnlubral akj; 



To tee thoM mnUon iuldig in tiM gliiw, 

Exil«d bj hMYW to i&e fil<Bt tqmdb. 

Is lilw •■ earthoMko'i thaak into tke aoal :— > 

As pMBaf thwMen o'tetlfee TaOeji roll. 

Or ■■aittia-twrertB bmtiMgfrom tkor honnii. 

The slMok affirigliti — liio Misery astosods — 

UtestbiMtli, 
doatlk 



Aad WMpiac ▼fotiai, witk thdr Uti 
flftnif gle fMT llb«ty, md ftrire with 



in. 

Ask the lone orphan— uk tfw widow'd wife. 
To whom they owe the comforts of their life ? 
Ask the distresi'd, the booseless waad'rer, where 
Thej f oond a friend to dry the falling tear f 
Ask the oppressed — ^the rictim of the laws. 
Who dar'd to adrooate and j^ead their cawwf 
They weep, who late the smile of pleasure wore. 
They weep, — for why ?-— their potroa is no more. 



-^^^^>- 



ELEGY 

TO TRB MEMOItT OF 

HIS n. H. THB DUKE OF KBNT. 

Bjr J. Wheeler, Esq. 



Set tomusiebpMr. D.ltrugmUH,a»dtm^^£»fkh^0^trA 

OH * rest in peace, departed shade ! 

With thee Ufe*s cares are o*er ; 
Each friendless yoath, each orphan maid. 

In grief, thy loss deplore. 

Ah ! beaateons monmer, tl^ fond tftor 
Shall flow from oaoh bright i^e. 



Renewed by each rptoming jaar. 
With loTe's responsiYe sigh. 



I 
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JkaA ibon, dear pM|^ of aratval lo? e» 
Whb ofaenib UDile, watt fjjirtm. 

To sooth thy parent from above* 
And call thj sire to hearen ! 



■^ r »<^ 



AN ELEGY 

ON THE DEAlTH of THE KING. 
Bj the Rev. Thomas Beck. 



EACH moment thousands sink to dost vaknown. 
Or lesTe regret wiUun their oircle small ; 

Bat, when death strikes a monarch from his throne^ 
A nation feels ; the warning speaks to all* 

AgUB the grare resonnds tlie solemn erj. 

That bvrsts, Kke fourfold thunder, on tho ear» 

** Behold how princes fall, and seyereigns die !-^ 
'* Thy days are few — eternity is near \" 

"Ere time had measured thrice his annval ring, 
Four mighty Tictims death hath swept awny ; 

A princess— ^aeon<— a royal dnke — a king, 
HaTC changed their splendid domes for beds of elay. 

Ere one short week what awfol scenes appear ! 

A son, a father, yield their vital breath ! 
A prince — a monarch stretched upon the bier^ 

Await the gloomy pomp of regal death ! 

Rass'd to the noUeat seat by mortals gaia'd. 

The hallowed throne by free-bom Britons renr'd» 

Great GMnrge, the first of freemen, mildly reign'd. 
Long loTed at home, and far abroad roTer'd* 
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Bat all is mingled in this cbangefal state ; 

Nor rank, nor pow'r, nor worth, exemption brings 
Impartial wisdom bids afBiction wait 

On homble paapers, and on mighty kings. 

Those dajs are gone, those brilliant visions fled. 
When Tirtae's modal firm, the monarch stood. 

When active health, and vig'roas judgment led 
To place his glorj in the public good. 

Protracted years prodac'd decripit age. 

The second childhood, and the palsied mind ; 

The ills no care coald care, nor love assoage. 
The living, death to gorgeons tomb consign*d. 

Oh ye, who greatness full enjojiment deem. 

Behold the monarch bent with weight of yein ! 

His world in darkness — royalty a drcwm! 
His palace solitade-^is solace tears ! 

Bat death, the welcome messenger of peace. 

To spirits parting for ethereal day. 
Hath broke Us prison, brooght the long'd release. 

And ushering angels traok'd his upward way. 

To saff *ring truth the glorious meed is given. 
The crown unfiftding, the pure robe of light. 

The sinless, endless paradise of heaven, 

Hope's sacred substance, faith's extatie tight. 

How high his virtues rose, or erring fell,— 
For men may err, and sycophants deceive,—- 

4Some future Rapin honestly shall tell. 

The wamiug point, or bright example give. 

A distant race shall view the page and skj, 

" Intolerance dared not venture near his throne, 

** No persecution warp'd his equal sway t 
** No fettered conscience beav'd oppresstoo's grea 
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'Twu lof « pBtemal urged Che pious thoaglit, 
" Aid chMor'd the praothse of tho wish l»eiiigs» 
•• Tkct oY'rj difld of BriUin »igbt be taaght 
*' To read the Iriible — eoorce St trath drrioe.'' 

^« finiih'd ! — he hat met that jvst award, 
l/Vhere mean and mightj even justice find ; 

Where lofty potentates behold their Lord, 

Where hear'nly mercy sooths the hamble mind* 

The king sapreme, the infinite a)one» 

Who holds the nations in his ruling hand — 

He deems the realm of righteousness his own. 
And plants lus bulwarks round the peacefal land. 

Long may Britannia this distinction claim ! 

Bf ay a new reign her injured cause redeem. 
And rear again old England's drooping fame, 

And own and bless the goyemment supreme ! 

January SI, 1820. 



AN ELEGY 

ON THE DEATH OF THE KIKO. 

By John CUyv 

Mxtracts. 

'THE hofor is come, that numbers with the dead 
The best of parents, and the best of kings ! 

Vfiih reverend sorrow Britons bow the head, 
A silent anguish every bosom wrings. 
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In every tower is strack the ■olemn bell. 
Proclaiming loadljr U> the list'iung ear. 

Whose iime is next ? Saj, mortal, canst thoa tell t 
To every one the dreaded hour is near. 



He whom we moiim, had looz the sceptre 8waj*d 
Of sea-boi|nd Britain, glonoas imd renowned ', 

The laws upheld, the claims of justice weigh'd, 
When those whom justice threaten'd, meroj found. 



The arts, bj thee apheld, shall speak thj praise. 
And distant ages learn th j great renown ; 

The sculptnr'd marble shall thy honoar raise. 
And prove how worthily thoa wor'st the crown. 

On the broad canvas shall thy deeds be shown, 

And thy bland features recullection move 
All feelinp; hearts to sympathise in tune — 

This was the Jiionaroh of his people's love." 



•< 



■^«#y##- 



FROM A MONODY ON THE DEATH OF HIS 
LATE MAJESTY. 

By Mrs. M'MolUa. 



WHEN summer blossom, fragrant, soft, and fair. 
Yet frail as fragrant, haiU the matin air, 
Jost blooms in sweetness, bat, ere day restore 
The beams of gladness, all its bloom is o'er ; 
We scarcely mourn the flow 'rets transient date 
It bloom'd anknown — and myriads shar'd its fate. 
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Not so we feel when sinks the lofty oak| 

Bj lightning folastedt, or b; tempest broke ; 

A moarnfnl crowd behold the ruin'd form, 

Their snmmer shade, their shelter in the storm. 

Sigh o'er the wreck, and on the Draids call 

To weep the awfol, the majestic fall. 

So DOW Britannia binds the cjpress wreath. 

And wanders pensive on the lonelj heath. 

From princely Windsor to I>evonia*s vales/ 

Where erst 'twas said, health breath*d in balmy gales, 

Whflst sacred spires proclaim the monarch's knell. 

Ere ceas'd for Edward the cathedral bell, — 

Bre ceasM the sighs for Coboorg's lovely bride^ 

Ere for the queen fair virtne's tears were dried . 

Cold is that heart, to patriot Ioyc unknown, 

That feels not woe when grief assails the throne, 

Hiat mourns not now when death's dark hand appears, 

Arm'd with unerring, with unpityiog spears ; 

Subdues the manly, points the destin'd dart. 

And, stilt insatiate, strilces the monarch's heart« 

Enshrin'd, in memory, George the Third will live. 

And holiest records simple annals give ; 

His death protracted to the longest reign, 

Mark'd by no acts to give his subject pain ; 

But, mild and gentle as the zephyrs glide 

Along the bosom of the summer tide, 

Foster'd green Erin with Britannia's smile. 

And made one people from the triple isle. 

His country's rights determin'd to maintain. 

Hie British lion never rear'd in vain ; 

The wreaths of conquest and the trump of fame. 

At once adom'd and spoke the monarch's name. 

To the wide limits of the utmost zone. 

The fleets and armies of our states were known. 

Where'er the red cross ting'd the ocean wave, 

Twas freedom's signal to the bleediug slave y 

Whilst peace at home rewarded deeds of arms. 

And Windsor's turrets glow'd with virtue's charms. 
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Peace to Ihe memvrj of the sacred dead, 

And light the atep« that on their ashea tread : 

Blest the saccesMir t« tile B^ims w ick throne* 

That prince witan BHtons erer proudfy own. 

The christian's Tisieiis in ^e dosing faonr. 

Are, donbtless, cbeer*d by sweet angelic power. 

And every blest antrcipatiom brings 

Joy beyond thonglit, on soft seraphic wings. 

Thus sire and son together kissM the rod, 

ThsB want to meet their Sarvionr and their Go<f, 

Ye wetpBig dmids hi the lonely dell, 

Wake tile lorn cadence of the plain tire shell ; 

Thy saddest coronacks, Eduia, learn ; 

Ye bards of Scotia, moorn yoar h>f 'd Stratbearn ; 

Thy rocks, oh CalTe ! will the pTaini prolong, 

Canadian echoes wafk the fanend song ; 

The groves of Kensington lament the dead. 

While sounds of joy from EaliDg'8 dome are fled. 

In angnish sinking, and dxsstilv'd in tem. 

The faded form of charity appears, 

Leading* her orphan bands, 'mid twiRght's g1o«MB, 

To breathe their sighs o*er royal Edw^*s tomb. 

For thee, IoT*d consort of a prince so dear. 

The faithfalpiajrV win shrine eacbBriton*s t«ar« 

In tender sympathy each heart expand. 

And hail thee still a daughter of our land : 

With grateful fondness on thy infemt smile» 

And deem the barbeth« blossom of oar isle. 

Should heav'n her dKestiliy on high dictate. 

To wield the sceptre of tiie British state, 

Her roy id MierS rirtues wilt presid\i. 

Endear thepriocess — ^bless the widow'd bride. 

• ••••• 

For acts nd srmt, philosophy and grace, 
Rome boaslS'her Caesars, Ghreeoe her god-like race ; 
But gen'roas Britain adds, to these much more, — 
She gives instruction to her humblest poor. 
Her pritooen patrauize the docifv hand. 
And rear the future bulwarks of their land. 
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Fall many an hamble heart ban siji^h'd to lose 
Two cherished branches from the parent rose ; 
'Whilst prince and peasant mourn Ihe fiillen king. 
And gemm'd with tears is every dirge they sing. 
Fall many a bard will prove the plaintive line, 
Bat none more faithful, more sincere than mine. 
Though, lowly as lh» heath-beirs unsought leaf, 
I darc( participate my coantry's grief — 
Not general woe alone my heart-strings swell, 
"When thus I sigh a long, a last farewell — 
Of Claremont's princess and of hope depriy'd ; 
My joys were withered, and my sonl was riv'd : 
Vfhen gracious Edward bade hope's cheering ray 
Again return to light my widow'd way. 
Vouchsafed attention to my frequent prayer. 
And taught my soul to soar above despair ; 
With path now darkened, and with prospects drear. 
My feast is memory — ^and the boon a tear. 
Ere dos'd this bumble, this spontaneous lay, 
A simple tribute gratitude would pay — 
Such prayers as erst have reach'd the fountain head, 
"When prophets bless'd, and indigence was fed. 
Again may prosper, and again may bring, 
Joy to Britannia and her patriot king ! 



-^«»^«»- 



TRIBUTARY UNES 
TO THE MEMORY OF HIS LATE MAJESTY. 

(From the Bath Herald.) 



BELLS toll for peasants, and we heed them not, 
But, when proclaiming that the nobler die, 

Rous*d bj^ the grandeur of their lofty lot, 
Musing we listen, moralixing, sigh. 
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Saeh knells have sow a sad familiar to^mit 

Oh, that ¥^uoh apoko worst woe to Albion** iolo* 

More anaeciMtom*a finng it* monmnrt romcl, 

ChiU'd the wwm heart, and stole the gajest rarile. 

We cannot grteve alike o'er jonth uA age : 
Thee, lo? olieU aeion of the -vjal tree, 

We'moam'd in angniab, time oonld scareo aaamago. 
We wept — and oh, not onl^ wept lor tkoe ! 

Sonrivor's olaiV*d the bittereat of ou tears ; 

And we hid sorrows that wore all o«r own ; 
We, who had dkeriab^d bepea ht ftitara yewra. 

Too long indalg'd, too aoon^ alat ! •'ertbrowvu 

But thee, the age-worn nourek of tfaaae realBt* 

Thjself stindvor of oaob dearest tio, 
We mourn not witb the sorrow that o'erwholiia» 

But with the ailenl tear of nkemory. 

It is not now the Uouon in its prime* 
Tom in fresh Wgoaf from ita parent root* 

Seattering on Tomal gales before its time. 
The golden promise off expected Irait ; 

]t is the oak, once monarch of the glade. 
Which lives again in many a circling tree. 

Itself all branchless, sapless and deoajr'd. 
Yields to its foil completed dostinj* 

Thjr sun was not eclips*d in sndden night. 

Bat ran its coarse and, slowl j verging, set ; 
Preparing shadows had involv'd its light. 

And stol'nthe poignant angoish of regret. 

• 
To spare worse ptsga than ever madness prov'd. 

That friendlj dajiness of the mind was given* 
That thon raightst never mourn the fiondlj loVd, 

Nor know them lost on earth, till met in heaven* 
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Yet, Hag'tni% ni mtm is ««r heartt it fMNid, 
Til itill a penive lioagbt tiwt all is part ; 

•* Farewell" is e?«r ef a moarnfiil aovid — 
Pact when wa May^^tie partuf atiU at iaat. 

We thongbt mA on tky life, nor mounitby 4etth ; 

But death hadi mmr recaH'd tfay life oaoe more. 
And the laal paag, tiMt drew thy parting breath, 

Seem'd to oar hearts ^tuae iaiage to raelore. 

We mnae en al Hbmi wart, aad tears would start ; 

When sfaaH we sea ao g;oad, so great again f 
Bat, whereibre ponder not oawhattboa art, 

High o'er thia brief abode of woe and pun ? 

Oh ! what a glorions change, from dark to light. 
For doable darkness of the seal and eye , 

When thy free spirit spread its wings for flight. 
To thee 'twas death to live, His life to die. 

For thee ! it is to all, whose anchorM futh 
Enters beyond death's transient veil of gloom ; 

Bat, oh, how perfect was thy living death. 
Who wert thyself thine own nnjoyoos tomb ! 

Those darkened eyes no more obstmct the day ; 

Hiat mind no more spurns reason's best coatronl ; 
Far from its raiif'd tenement of clay, 

AH eye, all reason, soars the happy son!. 

Doll are those ears no more, bnt, raptnr'd, share 
Notes, far from earth's best harmony remov'd ; 

Bat ah, of all the heavenly mnsic there, 
Is not the sweetest, every voice belov'd ? 

Say, as the hoAr of blissfnl death drew nigh. 
Did not around thy conrt bright angels stand, 

Reveal'd in yision to thy mental eye, 
And sweetly whisper, «* Join onr kindred band. 
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"* Leave thj poor crown of earth, whose ererj gem 

** Was but the splendid coyerianf of a thorn ; 
** For thee, e'en now a brighter diadem, 

Closter'd with beams, bj seraph hands is borne. 



« 



** That crown not less domentio yirtoes twine, 
" Than patriot £utfa, nnsnUied, nnsobda'd, 

" Which never pnrchas'd at ambition's shrine, 
" A nation's glor/, with a nation's good. 



« 



Come! where, beyond the portals of the grare, 
" The lov'd, die lost, to thj embraces press ; 
«' Come, where a Saviour, who has died to save, 
" Lives, loves, and reigns, etemallj to Uess." 



THE CONTRAST ; 

Written nnder Windsor Terrace, Feb. 17, isto. 
(From Baldwin's LoiUUm Magaaine»Ji 



I SAW him last on this terrace prood,. 

Walking in health and gladness ;. 
Begirt with his court, and in all the croud,. 

Not a single look of sadness. 

Bright was the sun, and the leaves, were green,. 

Blithely the birds were singing ; 
The c vmbal replied to the tamboorine,. 

And the bells were merrily ringing. 

I have stood with the crowd beside his bier. 

When not a word was spoken ; 
But every eye was dim with a tear, 

And the silence by sobs was broken. 
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I have heard the earth on his coffin poor. 
To the muffled drum's deep rolling ; 

While the minute-gon, with its solemn roar, 
Drown'd the death bell's tolling. 

The time since he walked in his glory thas. 
To the grave till I saw him carried, 

Was an age of the mightiest change to u$f 
But to him a night unvaried. 

We have fought the fight : — from his loftj throne, 
Hie, foe of our land we have tumbled; 

And it gladden'd each eye, save his alone. 
For whom that foe we humbled. 

A daughter beloved — a queen — a son. 
And a son's sole child have perish'd ; 

And sad was each heart, save the only one 
By which they were fondest cherish'd. 

For his eyes were seafd, and his mind was dark. 

And he sat in his age*s lateness, 
like a vision thron'd, as a solemn mark. 

Of the frailty of human greatness. 

His silver beard o'er a bosom spread, 

Unvex'd by life's commotion. 
Like a yearly-lengthening snow-drift, shed 

On the calm of a frozen ocean. 

Still o'er him oblivion's waters lay ; 

Though the stream of time kept flowing *, — 
When they spoke of our king, 'twas but to say» 

That the old man's strength was going. 

At intervals thus the waves disgorge^ 

By weakness rent a&under, 
A piece of the wreck of the Royal George,. 

For the people's pity and wonder. 
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He is gon« at length — he it laid in dnst. 
Death'* haud bit alnmbers breaking ; 

For the coffin'd aleep of the good and jaftt« 
la a tare add bfiasful waking. 

Hit people'slieart it hia faoeral nm ; 

And should aoalptnr'd stone be denj'd hiiB» 
There will his name be found, when in turn. 

We lay our heads beside him. H. 



ON THE 

DEATH OF KING GE0R6B IIL 

% 

(Frtm the ladjfe Magaxi»e*) 



THE grsve hath loa« its terrors hv the heart. 
Hit pilgrim follower that broke its ebaia ; 

Bat nature will hare way» mid tears will start, 
And tbrongb its tears the eye of love wUl strflin. 
To oatch the glorioos memories that remain. 

Like cloads empurpled by the parted, son, 

Spreading their trains ap<Hi the Mppliire plain. 

In richer holier spleodeun, than when shone. 

Their pomp transpierced with fire from his meridian thf 

The death-bell toll'd at midnight, and that b«U 

Sent sorrow upon England swift and deep ; 
For on her heart had smote the heavy knell. 

And England's tears were those tbat children wee; 

In bonoar o*er a father's 6nal sleep* 
But to her spirit solemn memories cling. 

For round the bier transcendaflt visions sweep. 
Swelling with patriot pride the heart they wring ; 

That sudden deaths-bell toll'd the parting of her ki 



His noraiDl roi« in bright traiiqaBlitj, 
Afl4 fingiwid g1ori«d in the i^lorioss bean ; 

But atonnii mod came, and earth waa lika a aaa» 
Uptorn by battling winds, war's Uoodj glean 
Shot o'er it fiercer than the lightning atrean ; 

Earth's thrones iu that wild tonuilt nuJi and reel 
Like mighty vessels, that throagh ev'ry seam 

Ijat death wi^in, while mare tkan tfannder-peal. 
Or wUrlwittd, re«r arevnd eaeh sweeping^akaltai^d keel. 



Bat Sngkad's ship, though many a aail and ahrond 

Were from her torn, still prondly stemmed the tide ; 
Her banner towering o'er the wave ofUood, 

The Grander anawer'd from her brazen side ; 

TiU vowid the noble ship, die tempest died. 
And round the shore did earth's rejoicings ring. 

Bat he has past away, her royal goide, 
Throagh that wild, glorious day of suffering ; 

And England by his grave now weepa her fmthar and 
her king. 

Raise we his monument ? what giant pile* 

Shall honour him to far posterity ? 
His monument shall be his ocean-ude ; 

The voice of his all -saving thunders be 

His epitaph upon the silver sea. 
And million spirits from whose necks he tor* 

The fetter, and made soul and body free : 
And unbfMn mflliobe, from earth's fcrtheat shore. 

Shall bless the christian king, till the last sun is o'er. 



ON THB 

DEATH OF HIS MAJESTY GEORGE III. 



IN ripeness of years, and in fulness of glory, 
Onr father is gone to the place of his rest; 
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Thy name best of Jckigs^ shall live blazon 'd in ttorj. 
How pore vas tby life* and thj parting how blest. 

The iMigel of death the sad tidings revealing, 
The last sands of tife in thy glass had been ran. 

Came soft as the shade on the snmmer eve stealin;^. 
Which t^s that the day and its labors are done* 

When earth was convnls'd, and her powers were rindceiiy 
By the tempest that burst in a delqge of blood. 

Unchanging thou stood'st, like a heaven-lit beacon. 
And marked for the nations, their path in the flood. 

And when to the haven, in safety had ridden. 

The ark of their hopes, then thy light was withdrawn. 

As if brightness like thine, was in wisdom forbidden. 
On scenes of less awfol importance to dawn. 

Still, still, at the tomb where her champion slombers. 

Shall liberty's warmest orisons be paid. 
And tracing the past, as thy virtaes she numbers. 

She'll hailov the spot where thy ashes are laid* 

In ages to come, when thy people are rearing. 

For royalty's relics, a suitable shrine. 
They'll then think on thee, and this labor forbearing, 

Will honor them most when they lay them by thine. 



HIS LATE MAJESTTS FUNERAL^ 
Saturday, Feb, 19, 1820. 



(From the Yorkshire Gazette.) 



BRtTONS! although our task is but to shew 
The scenes and passions of each others woe ; 
Think not our duty's done, without a part 
In that deep sorrow of the public heart, 



% 
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Wbicby like a ah0A§, luUh 4«rkeB*d eTerj place. 
And moUtea'd with a tear t^ aitBllefll ftMa : 
The b«U is icarceljr hush*d in Windsor's piles* 
That tollM a requiem tfaroQgh the soteaan aisles. 
For Mm Ih' inperid sire, low laid in dost. 
'Iliat was jour greatest pride — joor [preatest tmst. 
Sad was the pomp that yester-oigiht beheld. 
As with the inpurner's heart the anthem swell'd, 
While torch sacceeding torch illum'd each high 
And banner 'd arch of &gllsh chivalry — 
The rich plam'd canopy — ^the gorgeous pall — 
The sacred march-— and sable Tefeted wall — 
These were not rites of inexpressive show, 
Bat hallowed, as the types of real woe. 
Sovereign of England! for a nation's sighs, 
A nation's heart went with thine obsequies. 
Blest spirit ! send thy blessing from above 
To realms wber^ thou art caiionia'd by love ; 
Give to a son's — a subject's bleeding mind, 
The peace that angels lend to human kind ; — 
To us, who in thy lov'd remembrance f«el, 
A torrowiog, yet a soul-ennobling zeal, 
A loyalty that touches all the best 
And loftiest principles of B^gtand's breast ; — 
Still may thy name speak concord from the tomb. 
Still in thy muse's breath thy memVy bloom — 
They shall describe thy life, thy form pourtray, 
Bui.aU thftlove that monms thee swept away, 
'Tis not in language of expressive arts, 
To paint — yejiicl k, Britaiu, in yovr AaarM. 



- ^0^^^- 



ELEGIAC LINES 

ON TBE 

DEATH OF GEORGE THE THIRD.- 

(From the HotM MtstUmary Magazine.) 

HARK ! *i\% the sound of the Auiereal beji. 
That stakes each moment on the listening ear, 

l2 
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And all the land repeats the awful knell, 
That draws from ev'rj lojal eye, a tear. 

He sleeps iodeath, onr venerable king, 

(For kings and snbjeots to that power mast b«iid,) 
Nor can oar warmest wishes ever bring 

To isarth again, Religion's constant friend. 

Dark were the cloads that dos'd his lengthen'd dajr* 

A day succeeded by an awfnl night. 
But now the gloomy scene has pass'd away. 

He lives in regions of perennial light. 

Let history's pen record his gentle reign. 
And memVy of! the monarch's virtues trace. 

And George, the husband, father, friend, remain 
A lasting pattern for the royal race. 

May righteousness the British throne secure, 
And long protect th' iUustrious Brunswick line ; 

Whatever thrones may fall, may this endure. 
And o'er the rest in pious splendour shine. 

SiNCERITAS. 



ON THE LAMENTED DEATHS 

OP THE 

DUKE OF KENT AND HIS MAJESTY. 

(From the Evangelieai Magazine,) 



The beanty of Israel is slain npon the high places ; how ar« 
the mighty fallen I Saal and Jonathan were lovely and plea- 
•ant In their lives, and in their death they were not divided. 
2 Ham* i. 19, 38. 

WITH harp attnn'd to solemn strain. 
From iesse'ff son the notes ascend ; 




He singg of Saul, in. battle slaifl, 

Of Jonathan his foUen friend. 
Ye sons, he said, of Jadah, mourn ^ 

Ye Israel's daughters sadly weep 
Her glory is from Israel torn. 

And in the dust her mighty sleep* 

like Jndah's, England's sorrows spread. 

And borrowing David's plaintive song. 
Bewails her prince, her monarch dead. 

With grief sincere and feeling strong. 
Tho' vanqnishM, not by earthly foe. 

Nor slaughtered in the field of bloody 
Yet death hath laid the beauty low. 

Of Bdward kind, and George the good;^ 

No beauty can the great adorn. 

Devoid of dignity of mind ; 
Tis where the righteous robe is worn, 

'Tis where the bounteous heart we find. 
'Tis where Religion tempers all 

The private acts, the public deeds ; 
When such depart, tiie mighty fall, 

A kingdom mourns, a nation bleeds. 

The son, the sire, (alas t no more,) 

Were lovely in their better days ; 
And each to each resemblance bore, 

In virtue's bland and pleasant w^ys j 
Twas thus they Kv'd and thus they died^ 

And thus did time's afflictions prove. 
And scarce did death their hour divide 

Of undivided joy above. 

Tho' here the mean and mighty fiiU. 

The christian may the foe conteinn, 
^nd conquer him, who conquers all, 

^d live through hlm^ who died for tltfuif 
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Tbrir mansioni ar» prepv'd on higik, 
And here that hope the coal ansUaos, 

Their faithful friend s)iaU neyer die. 
Their God and King for ever leigBS. 

Aliqvx*. 



ELEGIAC STANZAS 

ON TUS MUCn LAMl^MTSD DXATK Of 

HTS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKB Of KENT- 

(By Hysli Campbell, Eaq. Hon. F.A.8.) 



WHEN grateful tears, for r»jml flriendship ImI, 
Stream o'er m j. diaeka — ok, deem not grief aareal ; 

Ob gratitude ! mji teni^s most yalued boast. 
Bid truth — (not flatt'rj bow) — my loss reresl. 

Mj loss ! — what loss? t)ie wor|4 hmilost a fniuifl; 

Not me alone ;— r^ s)ia|re— thfi pea m m i ' .|m e r ~r- 
Truth, justice, honour, worth, will all attend. 

And join a humble b4f4t¥>- gi*!^ ffvef^t* 

Oh hapless bard ! to niourii each fi^lea fnesiPit 
The friends of Turtue, and the friemls of i««m 

Late time o'er Wei jr Talsot shw. o^e bend. 
While flow'd mj Uj i|i Qooeert wii^ h^ Iw^ 

Now what can flow in unison v^iHj^ tbougbt? 

What lay can shew the poor man's loss the while * 
Oh. where can inspiration's robe be caught. 

To paint his virtues whieh adorn'd our isle ? 



'Twas not his hizh, exalted, prhicely sphi 

Offspring of nngs — that made him truly greKl ; 
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^was noblest Tirtaes did the prince endear. 
And held him forth an honour to the state. 

Yon, who have seen — as 1 have often seen — 
The noblest impulse — Virtue's prompted throe — 

When want's true advocate adorn'd the scene. 
Where charity's illustrious train did go ', 

Yon, who haVe beard his soul inbdaing strain, 

'l%e rending tale of misery poartraj ; 
Yon, who have felt with him the stings of pain. 

Misfortune's woes, and misery's sunless day ; 

You, who have felt your hearths recesses pour 

Their tributary tears at misery's shrine. 
And felt soft Christian feelings rule the hour. 

With fair hair'd charity, of source divine ! 

Yon, who have seen, as I have haply seen, 
(Ob, happy hours, to never more return,) 

The husband, father, grace the tender scene. 
Where softest, kindest virtues did sojourn ! 

Who saw attracting and attracted souls, 

Reciprocally join in purest love. 
Oh, mighty power ! that hnman life oonlrels. 

Send C o sou no 'a siflter comfort from above > 

Join with me^ witnesfes of such his deedf — 
The patriot, statesman, christian, let us mourn ; 

Whilst time to time descendingly succeeds. 
The patriot virtues will embrace his urn. 

MONODY 

OH THE 

DEATH OF HIS LATE MAJESTY GEORGE IH. 

By Mrs. H\ West. 

WHEN fancy's numbers breathe ideal woe. 
The muse — extorted tears in languor 9ow ; 
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Bnt when our grief springti Tivid from the soal. 

The dew J sjmpmtbies spontaneoas roU. 

On Albion's iou, wbat mad wmkov^d m» dmfUl'^ 

What Bjitith heart — and not with ftNTow av«tt^ 

Thoagh lon£ the radiant covae 901 iiiovwfh awi* 

Too soon, alas ! we Tiew'4 hi$ iwpkuig son ; 

In faonoars, as in years, he constant grew, 

While rich hk goodness, great bis ^Unf teoi 

His Rodney, Dumcan, noblest laurels caiD*4$ 

'Mid ever apra ading p^w'r hia Tirtncs retgs'd ; 

Yict'r J her bold cultiag flag wiftyrrd. 

And Britain guarded ocean's subject world , 

While Neptune envying Man, reviy'd the fi|^tj 

And match'd our Nelson's with oar WBLLSai.XT'l might 

Yon, lojal JB^ops! to your sovereign's grace, 

Ascrib'd the bounty ponr*d upon your race; 

With candour'f eye sorvey'd each forei^pi tbrp^ii^ 

And blest the gem that glov'd upon yopr own. 

Oi friendly monarchs^ who vith ours coold via? 

On virtue's roll, whi^ /oei e'er rank'd solugli? 

Superior, or in peace, or war's alarms. 

He rivall'd them m goodneaa, as \n anaa. 

Benign as pious — }iatri0(^-T^uslMMid^«<-aire— 

In all things \6w^A tfmt Mason ean admlFo. 

The saint oombimaf with the kingly part, 

Crod and a faithful people shar'd his heart. 

While England's state his fervent prayers ^Joy'd, 

To merit England's vaeai, his care employed. 

The public morals by his influence shonOf 

And all the prtmte virtues were his own. 

Philanthropy, kind visitant of earth. 

Type of the deity who gave her birth. 

To his her melting spirit did impart. 

And fix'd her fame in his paternal heart. 

I)is mind *bovo every grosser passion soar'd. 

And hallow'd temp'ranoo grac'd his simple board. 

Science her homage to his shrine shall bring ; 

Her noblest patron, grateful mufio sing ; 

The arts he rais'di in tnrn exa^hi^ftuae ; 

And British genius glory in his name. 



i 
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This his bleit image : brigbtlj m it glMMt^ 

Hit great successor shall relume the beaAif. 

The Star <f Bruiuiim;^ still in |^^ reign* 

SliU a lov*d 6eor«ji its shifBtng eonrsa vnintiin. 

The son, enkindled by the parent fire. 

Shall emnlate the honearaot' Ins ra-e ; 

Whom with the memory ef goodneaa fl«wii« 

Bid the angnst example be his owb : 

ProTe that though kings are snmm(Hi.*d t# the sky, 

Albion's imperitd virtues — never die. 

HIS GRAVE THE PEOPLE'S HEARTS. 

A Tritmte to the Memory of U» late Hajeatjr Hhtg O s fH Mm 
Third, writtea and set to maaie, by J* Parry. 1*» 



WHILB tears, for Kent's lamented death. 

Stand trembling in our eyes ; 
Oar gracious, good, and virtnoiu king, 

Rever*d and honoured, dies? 
Deprived of reasoit, and of sight. 

With calmness be departs ; 
His winding sheet the people's love. 

His grave the people s hearts. 



THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THB DEATH QF 
OUR BBIXWBD SOVBRBIOK. 



(< 



There it a ipMt in amr.'* 



{From the Cbtehester GoMetft,) 

PASS'D hath the tphrit! dull we w^tfp, 
That cloodcd it iffi Wfin eiil be ; 

No more the mind dMlYiou lAee^ 
But wake to ttftnd ewtnrj ? 
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Of intellect rtTivei the raj. 

Its barmonj is all resam'd ; 
Death opes the gate of mental day, 

Thoogb the fhiil organs are inbnm'd* 

Bat momorj prompts a nation's sigh. 

And Tirtne sanctifies the tear ; 
That lever'd is the tender tie, 

Which bound it with a bond as dear. 

As that which sons and daughters feel : 
Each wish, each want, each joy onitey 

With ardent love and ready seal. 
To banish -wrong and cherish right. 

Sacred to Britons be the honr. 
That beam'd celestial on that soul. 

Which gratefiil millions now deplore, 
Nor wish their sorrow to contiooL 

Bat this fond tribate daly paid,l 
Let faith avert the weeping eye. 

From the dark tomb where he is laid. 
To realms of light beyond the sky. 

Think what a glorious burst of mind. 
Will rash upon the spirit freed ! 

Leaving this cloudy speck behind— 
AngjBls that happy spirit lead. 

FVlH to the source of joy and love, 
Attending seraph* wing their way. 

And bid th' embodied sool to prove. 
The blessings of eternal day. 

At heav'n*8 high gate expectant stand, 
(With harps of gold, and palmy wreath,) 

Blessing and blest, the kindred band 
To welcome from the realms of death. 
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Th« husband, father, brother, aon — 
Triumphant is their choral aong. 

That he the golden crown hath wob» 
And ranks with angels now among. 

In g1orj*s vivid rays, O, see, • 

(That seraph-form sarroandi^g bright,) 
The well-known words, *' Remember mt!" 

When fond Amelia wing'd her flight 

From sufferings here to joys above, 

Memento to a father giv'n. 
Of her who made the bowers of love, 

Bj gentlest virtues, all but heav'n. 

See, with unfading roses crown'd. 

Her who was England's loveUett rote ; 

Now rapture wakes her harp's soft soupd. 
While radiance round her path-way powt. 

That child bdov'd ! whose nuptial vow, 
Tbo* fate forbad the sire to hear ; 

Yet tipar'd him — still the bursting woe. 
Of weeping o'er her funeral bier. 

Oft in her guileless youth, that sire • 
Pelt rapture thro' his bosom roll. 

As her blue eye, with glancing fire, , 

Bespoke a Briton's noble soul. 

" Child of my love," exulting cried, 
" The diadem becomes thy head ; 

(*' Be England's glory, England's prid«, 
'* And blessings o'er my country shed." 

Death's with'ring touch destroy'd that shrine. 
That form, the joy of ev'ry eye; 

But the uoinjur'd soul divine. 
Rose a pure star to shine on high. 

M 
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^ehold tvithin tbai h«aii&jr ligbt. 

Her form who sharM jonth's wedded loFe ; 
Ev'd beav'nlj jojs becopie more bright. 

With those whose hand loye't ch4>let wore. 

lo earth's bleak clime — the' scatter'^ there* 

Or withered bjf the bJast of death. 
In faeav'n the flowVets flourish fair> 

All flagrant in immortal wreath. 

But see what spirit speeds its way, 

Applauding angels hovering o'er, 
While seraphs stand in bright array, 

And sing sweet charity's bland pow'r ! 

They sing of widow's stifled sighs. 

For smiles exchang'd the orphan's tear ; 

To wretchedness the rich supplies. 
And hope quick chases doubt and fear. 

" This, this," they hymn'd, " was Edward's joy, 

*< Oh ! blessed of the Father rise ! 
" On earth this was his blest employ, 

" Oh ! bid him welcome to the skies !" 

But mourn we, mourn we, not for those. 
For those now gain'd their blissful sett ; 

But those bexipft, o'er whose repose, 
Death's desolating storm hath beat ! 

A God decrees ! be.hush'd the plaint^- 
A language from the tomb is theirs ; 

They who in trial neYor faint, 

Of heav'n shalL be the fellow-beirs. 

Oh! let uf IB their footsteps tread, • 
And we their rich reward shall share ! 

Soft are the whisperinj^s of the dead — 

" Be good, be patient, nor despair !" M. 



Ill 

▲ GRATEFUL TRIBUTE 

TO THE MEMORY OP KING CBOR^B IIT. 



" Pallida mors aeqao palsat pede panpernm tabernas, 
" Rcgamqne lurres." Bcr, 



« 



Impartial death, with eqaal foot, doth strike 
The peasant's cot and kmgly towers alike." 



DESCEND each nrase and 8wee|i the soonding string ! 

And join with England in the moumfal lay ; 
To onr loT*d monarch and onr |^ood old king» 

A tender tear, a grateful tribute pay. 

O ! that I coold the tuneful lyre conmiand, 
I'd pour my sorrows o'er his honotir'd tim ; 

I'd sweep the tragic string with moomfU hand. 

Where high and low, where good and VirtnoTis mwxrni 

Why should I blush to w6ep for one so dear, * 

And why should I the mournful song restrain^ 

Whilst every Briton sheds a tender tear ? 
I'll join, tiiongh feebly, in the plaintive strain. 

His mercy, justice, charity, and truth. 
To friends and foes alike he did extend ; 

In ev'ry stage of life, in age, and youth. 
His people's father, and his country's frieod. 

Above thy predecessors' laurell'd de^ds, 

In peace, in war, great George, thy vhrtnes shone ; 

Thy greatness, goodness, theirs thy reign exceeds. 
O'er earth's wide continent thy Fame is known. 

In statues not alone shall we behold. 

But in his people's heart his deathless fame, 

Hi« name *' the father of the state" enrofl'd, 
Shall live to latest times an hoiroarM name* 
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A hm*. tlie Hm*ni ffft casaot e««»«ae, 
AWvc tW kigWat fjraaiids shall rise * 

HMkrifbC euiipk alMps Ml iaiW toah, 
UhcmuHrj hoUs it as • Mcnd proK. 

BraUwMd, FA. t, 18fO. 



OV TBB 

DEATH OF HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE HL 
(FnM Ike Eatiw AUired.) 



I, with tmn thj Iom dflplor«. 
The fsther of his people is bo aore ! 
His sou! froBi eeith to heeTen, on sertph wii^s. 
His sour'd tloft to Beet the King of luags. 
His virtues umad the throne a lostre shml* 
We lor'd hia liriag, and we noom hia dead ; 
He U\\ laaMoted in a hapless boar. 
The first in merit, and the first io power. 
He's goae, with saints the blest reward to share ; 
A righteous king is heaTVspecaliar care. 
WhOe daj and night shall in snccession pass. 
While violets sweet shall deck tbe dewjr grass. 
While rirers mn, tbe oeean to embrace, 
Maj George's crown descend to George's race. 



•^#N»#>- 




GEORGE III. BRITANN. REGIS. 

Epcedium, 
(From the Morning Chronicle.] 

QUID fles, alma parens, sancta Britannia ? 
Lootom mitte» precor ; non lachrymis tibi 
Possit restitai, non precibns tnis ; 
Bmlssasq ; semel oorpore spiritos 
Sal deiiderio bob revocabilis. 
MiHU itia haala flehilit iMoidit, 
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Nalli flebilior. An^lia, qiiam tibi. 
O longaeve Pater, tu venerabiiiii, 
Ta pastor popoli ; nam tibi principi 
Jam bis sexta fagaic volvitar orbila 
Lastrorum rediens. Ipse beaberis 
Ca;lo, care senex, sic tibi debito 
TaDtis pro mentis. O Deus optime. 
Rex Regumq ; potens, aceipe Georgiam 
Sanctorum indigetem sedibos in piis. 
Ut malara seges tempore scinditar 
Agtumni, agricolse et victa jacet mana ; 
Sic annis titabans et senio gravis. 
Mortis praecipiti, sternitnr impetu. 
Non votiva tibi marmora possttmas 
Donare, artis opns, signaq ; ahenea, 
Manas carmen erit ; sit superadd itum 
Hoc carmen titolo cum memorabili : 
En sanctus tumulus ! Georgius hie jacet 
Qui cunctis colituvt ipsi Dei coteiis, 

KeiUish Toum, Feb, 2, 1820. 



C. HooK;. 



(TratislatUm,) 

MONODY ON GEORGE III. KING OF GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

SAY, ballow*d Britain, generous parent, Tthy 
Those 'woe-fVanght accents and that tearful eye ? 
Cease, cease to mourn ; thy tears, thy prayers are Tail), 
The funeral dirge, the tributary strain, 
Can ne'er restore the death-struck form again : 
When the blest spirit soars frnm hence away, 
Not love can animate the cumbrftus clay ; 
Mourn, all ye good, ye sons of England, mourn ; 
He's past at length tb' irrevocable bourne. 
O aged monarch, the revcr'd, the great, 
Shepherd of ^ritdi^, pillar of the t^tate, 

■ ^2 



M 



N(U lixiy eirdinf Jttit th«T connc bne rn, ' 

Since lo*'d Brilunit hiii'd thj glorioamn, 

Kow heiv'a'i thioa faomr, etnuitj ii IhiDe. 

Aiiipen'd cord, in lutnma's golden fieldi, 

Down-bending (o the mper's aialde jieldi ; 

Tolt'iiDg with feers, b; ige udnakneu brake. 

He filli, D'erwbebn'd bjr death's lU-ivMidDg etrok*. 

AI», depirted royilly, tbwl 

Emblazoo'd libleta, and biitorio bn*>. 

An not tbe ofterinsi thai lbs male nan girg. 

Bat in the muHtrel's long lb; name ihall lira. 

nijbe the meed, the memorable Terae, 

Let OTerj ton^e the flolemn words rehearM : 

" Beneath thu atone, the mnoh-lovM Georn Ue4 hue, 

•■ Rner'd bj men, h* did his God rerere.^ 

A MONODY 
ON THE DEATH OF Hia LATE MAJESTY. 

" R'et iIbc* reSeeltM bcam-d her UfU ipoa me 
- yoa. slrt hHe been aj UHd^. I bin pU«d 

Befort ndn. im In ererr U()il or iUt, 
" The Father and the ian(> MalM. 



KING, Father, SoT'rugn, — roand thj bin 

A graletol peoplg nonniiis prM* ; 
Liueal IkM wHh ■ hMrt mean, 

no' rcMon ohMiki their deep diitraH; 
Aid Alth, with mora oi^ttd tmot. 
Would hid then In Ihjr hlUa r^iea ; 
Yet sUII wUI nemorj'a tear-drop flow. 
And cberiih'd love appear in oheiiih'd wet. 
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If he, the Lord of life and light. 

Wept o'er bis dear disciple's tomb, 
(Ere yet the grave renoune'd her right,) 
Well may we weep the awful night. 

That seal'd oar Sovereign's earthly doom, 
Tho' neither sorrow, nor despair. 
Nor stubborn grief, our bosoms tear. 

No ! 'tis the thousand touching ties. 
The progeny of lengthen'd days. 

That to thy people's heart supplies 

Remembrance of thy treasur'd praise ; 

We trace thee thro' each stage of life ; 

Or bless'd by peace, or wrong'd by strife* 

llie hour of dread, the day of pride, 
When victory shone, tho' Nelson died, 
When war her later ensigns furled, 
And Britain raised a prostrate world ; 
We follow thro* each private scene. 

With our own being thine unite. 
For few another King have seen. 

Few bask'd beneath an earlier light. 

• 

Thou wert the K|ng — confirm*d in pow'r 

Ere many a prattling babe began 
To lisp thy name, whose present hour. 
Hath enler'd the last stage of man. 
Thou wert the King ; thy glorious name 
Sent the young warrior forth to fame. 
Whose g^erdon'd head, now silvery gray. 
Bends 'neath the pressure of decay. 

That grandsire of a numerous race, 
With fanltering tongue can just retrace 

The time, when he to beauty's ear 
The promise of his youth could bring, 

'* Oh ! thou shalt be as Charlotte dear, 
«< I wiU ba faithful as my King/' . 






Nor ou il die, bol with life'a libit flme 

¥«( time mione liul attrt bUBid 

'liett hallow'd bondi suA hmt iramd ; 

No '. twu <bj wortfa from wij jmlh, 

Th; ttiinlsis Dame — tlij perfect truth, 
Thjnobijhi ■ -■ - . 



Thj» 






Thj hurt, where 
Tbil fnil fanmt 

AliVe ta STer? 

A Iinrl whose wi 

F«r. ftr bejonJ 



nacfaBBging mea. 

er; gnoe eombiii'd, 

<ier, HbenI, kind, 
incelTum; 

nut J ipread, 



Ideal ih ' 



dheid. 



Be thii tbj piaiie thip' ■rorj iga ; 
Nor that denied, wiuch time may aoaa 

Thro' hiatorj'a remoteat page ; 
That to thj pmmiae nristlrjntt, 
Nu power eouid lure Ihee from thj trn 
UDscHred— onlempted, still th; feet 

Tbt thDrnj palh of dutj ttod, 
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Prepared with all events to meet, 
And fearing nothing, bat tbjr God. 

In thee religion was no empty name. 
The ansabstantial vapour of an hour f 

Far less the bigot's unrelenting flame, 

That burns with zeal, jet barns bat to devoar. 

No ! 'twas the Christian's holier light. 

As freedom pare — as mercy bright ; 

It temper'd glory's flattering ray, 

niomin'd sorrow's cheerless day. 

And, with a calm and steady beam, 

Blazed on thro* life's extended stream. 

That life embrac'd both ill and good. 
Contended oft on plains of blood, 
Encounter'd storms that deeply loured. 

While neigbboaring nations stood aghast, 
And trembled as the tempest poured 

Its fiercely desolating blast : 
A blast, that by its roots aptore 

Astonish*d Europe's ancient pride. 
While Britain, like her oak, the more 

Struck her strong fibres deep and wide ; 
And with her mighty branches spread 
Protection o'er each saffering head. 

Then sprang her lion from his lair. 
And grappling witii the Titan pow'r. 

Thro' seas of blood, thro' years of care. 
Pursued the dread decisive hour: 

It came at length — the world was free» 
But ah ! its triamphff reach'd not thee. 

But thou hadst solace far more sweet 
Than ever flow'd from victory's car. 
When dove-like mercy's winged feet. 
Forth from tbj throne, her long-lov'd seat. 
Shot o'er the western wave afar ! 
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** The slave — the slave is free !'' she crietl. 
Then echoed heaven, «nd earth implied, 
And ocean from his inmost cave, 
Resounded, ** Freedom to tb6 riave/' 

Oh ! 'twas a godlike deed — ^it rent, 

Like fetters from the captive mind. 
And thousand sable brethren sent. 

Their Savioar's higher grace to find. 
Her darkest stain from Britain tore, 
And bade her blashing coinmeree " Sin no more." 

And tho' the scomer call H vain, 

I will not veil the firm belief, 
(Because mjr brother worm arraign) 

That Ck>d in mercy spared thee grief ; 
Spared thee the pangs that i^troald have stole 

.Soft peace from'thy declining head. 
And wrung such tear-drops from thy soul. 

As thou, alas ! too oft hadst shed j 

When fair Amelia's early doom 
Involv'd the father's heart in gloom. 
Thou did'st not view thy fairest flower, 
Tom bleeding firom the nuptial bower ; 
Nor share the father's, husband's woes. 
Who laid the rose-bad with the rose : 
Nor list thy miich-lov'd people's cry, 
In that dread hour of agony. 
Nor did thy kind and faithful breast 

O'er thy lov'd consort's couch of pain. 
In angniiih bend, then sink oppress'd. 

To linger out alone, life's dreary wane. 

From thee was hid the opening grave 
Prepar'd for Kent, the good, the brave. 
O'er which ten thousand thankful sighs 
Are breath'd in sorrowing sacrifice j 



^ 
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And here a widowM princess itands. 
An orphan spreads its pleading hands. 
Whose very smiles can to the heart 
A pang " beyond a nam* impart ;*' — 
Bat here thy closing scene was given. 
It pass'd in peace — and all was heaven. 

Twicheiiham, 



6.H. 



VERSES, 

WRITTEN ON THE DAY 

OF THE INTERMENT OP HIS L4TE MAJESTY 
GEORGE THE THIRD, FEB. 16, 1820. 

By J. Holland. 
(From Montgomery's Shield Iris,) 



" Pallida raors «qno palsat pede panpernm tabernas, 
" Regamque tarre«." Horat. Carmen* 

WHAT means this mourning through the land. 

As if all wept a father dead ? 
Does God afflict with chastening hand. 

The bloom of yoath, or hoary head ? 

He dies, the Monarch of oar Isle ; 

The Father of his people dies ! 
Throagh ev'ry heart from Windsor's pile, 

The sympathetic sorrow flies. 

Who, bat that moment, felt a part 
Seyer'd from all on earth most lov'd ? 

That bosom bears iio British heart 
Which felt not then, or felt nnmov'd. 

The babe npon its mother's breast 
Might smile, as tears around it fell ; 



The bnried and unborn tntj resi 
UDtroabled b; ;od mnncd kodl [ 

HU pomp uid powsr, ud poipla robe. 
The prids of Bnuuoick i uniMt lioa j 

Th* ticplre, diadem, aikd |lob«, 
Long borne, — be wept not (o reiign. 

Witb thaie when eininrB pui'd nwaj. 
He felt no \an, knew no regret : 

We giiaT'd who o'er hit mental day, 
Bebeld tbe eon of teuon aetl 

Yet, o'er big mind'i mjaterioiu nlgbl. 



III pith, befond lemptition'i reaob, 
liie royal aaff'rer meekly trod : 

Loit to tbe obami ofbiiman ipeesh. 
He odIj beard tbe *o>oa of God ! 

He ii no more on eartb 1 — befODd 
Odt hopea, or teari, or praier* be n 



Now from his Fitber'a domei thej bear 
Him wilh tad pomp and fon'ral tnin. 



1 of glorj, angel banda, 

Midit beav'ntj tonga, place on U> bead. 

>ir shtffitu, F(ii. ifi, lam. 
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ELEGY 

ON THE 

LAMENTED DEATH OF HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE III. 

[Rt>m the Baptist Magasine.] 



HARK * 'tis the tollmg bell arrests mj ears : 
Britannia groans amidst a nation's tears. 
She moorns a noble PRINCE for ever fled. 
And England's MONARCH numbered with the dead. 
Their mortal parts among their fathers sleep. 
While all the varioas ranks of Britons weep. 
O could a nation's love, a nation's tears. 
Have held the star which gilt oar earthlj spheres, 
- Coold ardent wishes have prolong'd its staj. 
Far, distant far, had been the moamfol daj. 
When George, the best of kings, should yield his breath. 
And all his honours, to the tjrant Death ! 
But Death, the tyrant, feels his conqu'ring power, 
Not will be wait beyond th* appointed boor. 
Ibaw'd by pomp, he rules with sor'reign sway, 
And kings must yield, and princes must obey. 
Kor time, nor place, nor rank his power restrain. 
Nor human skUl can check his boundless reign. 
With cruel speed he plung'd his fatal dart, 
First in the Prince's, then the Monarch's heart. 
Before the SON had reach'd his fmal shade. 
Or time had heal'd the recent wound it made, 
Feariess he pass'd the royal guarded gate. 
And rentur'd boldly to the bed of state. 
Drew back the curtain, show'd his warrant seal'd. 
That sentence pass'd which could not be repeal'd ; 
Then seizing rudely on his destin'd prey. 
Without respect he bore the SIRE away, 
Far from the cheerful scenes of life and light. 
To dreary dungeons of perpetual nighty 

N 
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Where dust resumes its kindred dust ai^ain. 
And reptile worms rule o*er the dark domain. 
There's no distinction there ; the royal head 
Moflt wax and oromVle with tht moaner dead. 
Bat stili the Ghriatiaii soars bejond the gloom : 
Thus George, victorioas, triumphs o*er the tomb. 
Great George,' thy Bute, by various ties endeared, 
Thy< name so much beloir'd, so long rever'd, 
Thy glorious name shall sound from sbor& to shores 
Till earthly monarchs role the worid no more. 
Long hare thy yirtues all refulgent shone. 
The brightest gems that graced the British throne : , 
Still shall Ihey Jive, by memory's power impressed. 
In gprateful lines, in evVy English breast. 
Trembling, the plaintive Muse attempts to sing 
Of Albion's pride, her Father, and her H^in^ 
Some abler hand shall strike the tuneful lyre. 
And sweet melodious strains the notes insy^e ; 
While faithftd history will reeord his fame, 
And ages yet unborn revere his name. 
For since iUastrious Alfred's glorious days. 
Which of our i^onaroha merits eqaal praise ? 
May graoioos heayen in mercy long pecnit 
Such pious kings, on Britain's throne to. aU ! 
His was the heart to feel another's woe. 
And bid the streams of meroy freely dow* 
His boanty fed the poor, reliev'd th* oppxest. 
And loy'd and smil'd to see hifv people blest 
For threescore years he wore the regal orowo» 
And sought the nation's comfort as his own ; 
With wisdom, power, and loye, the 8oeptr» &.«ay'd. 
Nor eyer once our lawful rights betray'd. 
Fearless he walked throughout his wide domain :. 
No pompons gnards oompos'd his royal iraia. 
Thus was our gentle Monarch often seeny 
Attended only by his faithlTil Qqeea ; 
He felt secure on England's happy gruond* 
Where loyal subjeuts hail'd him all aroond. 
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Not so tlie fear'd, but hated, tjitoits : — No ! 

Thej jttfttlj tremble ev'r^ step thej go , 

Ladeo with crimes aod goilt of deepest dye. 

Afraid to live, yet nore afraid to die. 

Now let the haoghiy tyrants wisdooi gain, 

Aad learn from George the Third how they should reign, 

€>p«a their dungeons, cast their ohains away, 

And give fair Liberty her native sway. 

Before oar King all persecalion lledl, 

And toleration o'er the land was spread ; 

He knew that conscience was the Lord's alone, 

A SMred anbject of the heavenly throne ; 

He took the Bible for his constant guide. 

That holy book whioh u^idels deride ; 

Here be beheld the wonders of the cross, 

Vbr which be counted all things else but dross* 

He knew the value of redeeming love, 

And an hit b«*t «flfeetions soar'd above ; 

These pioua t koug ht a thai uoble wish inspired. 

Which all have heard, and millions have admir'd ;— 

That ev'ry obild might read the sabred p*age. 

That g^ide of youth, that sure support of age. 

When health declin*d, be felt its cheering ray ; 

It gilt his laat expiring streak of day. 

When Death approaoh'd, no sting for him he wore. 

But prov'd a friendly guide to Canaan's shore. 

How sweet, firom outward gloom and mental night. 

To wake in realms of glory and of light ! 

How tweet in peace to lay bis honours down. 

And change an earthly for a heavenly crown ! 

Triumphant now his happy spirit reigns, 

And ranges o*er the wide etberial plains, 

Where heavenly fruits on trees of life abound. 

And Jesus looks and smiles un all around : 

No sorrow, sin, or pain can enter there. 

Bat love divine perfumes the balmy air; 

And there to golden harps he sweetly sings. 

And ca^ts his crown before the King of kings. 
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Then lei the monrners wipe their tears away. 
And trace the path he trod to endlesa day. 
While saints adoring raise their praises faigb. 
For Christ, the King of grace, ean nerer die. 

M« A* G* 



LINES ON THE LAMENTED DEATH 

OF 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THB DUKE OF KENT. 

[From the Christian's Pocket Magashne ] 



WHENCE is that noumfiil strain from prinodj baUir-' 
The wail of anguish o'er the patriot's doom t 

From jon bright sphere, a star of glory &Ils, 
And gathering darkness spreads portentoas gftooBL.' 

Flow fast a nation's tears — ^'tis generoos griefy 
And reason consecrates the notes of woe ; 

Religion's voioe proclaims, tho' bright, how brie^ 
The fairest promise earth can e'er bestow. 

Flow fast a nation's tears, the tribate doe, 
lUastrioas Edward, to thy matchless worth ; 

Thro' all thy blest career to virtae true. 

From that pare fount, each action daim'd its birth. 

Amid the pomp which royal station shows. 
The lineal hononr, and high sounding name ; 

To loftier claims thy cherish'd memory owes 
Its proad distinction, and its deathless fame. 

Yes ; let the trophy rich, with hostile spoils, 
Transmit to fatare praise the warrior's pride ; 

Let fame's load blast repeat bis martial toils. 
And honour heap her treasures at his side. 
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ho ! for thj luuwiiu eiit shall vfartve rear 

A halloMT'd am, which freed«in*a wrealh shall crowa, 
Pbilanthropj shall keep her Tigfla near. 

And guard inviolate thj just raaowii* 

How late ihj glowisf elo^enee withstooci 
Bach foe, inpeding Tmth's rablhne career ; 

Hiiiie was bq sordid mad-, by flattery woo'd. 
Or palsied by the chitting touch of fear. 

¥\x*d on that base, wliere Britain's freedom rests 
Its sacred struciore, thy undaunted soul. 

With conitant zeal, maintained her high behest, 
And checked the licence of usurp 'd controalt. 

Th' unlettered throng confess *d thy generous power, 
Which lov'd to acntter wide, as heaven's pure light, 

The beams ofknowledge — wisdom's dawning hour. 
Predicting hopes in fair perspective bright. 

And might the mase that social scene invade. 
Where nature triumphs in the feeling breast ; 

When rank and splendour sink in grateful shade. 
And leave the statesman as the husband blest. 

Oh! might she seek within the soul's recess 

The fond o'erflowitigs of parental joy. 
The pious charity so prompt to bless. 

The steady friendship, time could ne'er destroy. 

How would she linger on to dear atheme ; 

Alas ! bow transient, as we fondly view'd, 
The lovely prospect vanished like a dream. 

And left a dreary waste with tears bedew'd. 

Sweet orphan babe ! the pledge thy father left 
His weeping country : in her grateful arms. 

Thy youth shall flourish ; and, of him bereft, 

Her fosteriog lovt shall guard thy budding chams. 
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Vpon tby brow, 9tAom*d with feaale grace. 
Hi* mild and teaiper*d digoitjr shall shiae ; 

Aod BriUia's (utan sons with pride «haU trace. 
The living image of iitf aonl ift thioe. 

Thioe be bis steady rectitude of thought. 

With teoderest sympathy aod love oombni'd ; 

Thine be bb liberal aim, which boldly soogbt. 
To spread the gift of tnath o'er all mankind. 

Thus shall one ch«ering beam of joy be shed 
Athwart the glutening drops of recent woe ; 

And through the gathering darkness Hope shall s| 
Iler pledge of promise, like the radiant bow. 

E.C 



ELKOIAC LINE8 ON THE DUKE OF 

[From the Mme.] 



" Diveme pritco, natot ab Inaeho, 

" Nil inierett, an ptnper, et fnfimi 

" D« gente, Mb Divo morerii, 

" VicUma nil mberantis Orci." Horace. 

HARK ! heardst thou not that deep'ton'd solemn bell, 
Whoiie undulations strike the list'ninff ear ? 

Of fallen greatneis now it tolls the knell. 
Of greatness, laid upon the funeral bier ? 

From place to place the mournful tidings run. 
Prom day to day our tongues the tale renew. 

That noble Kent, that George's royal son, 
If an bid the world a sad, a last adieu. 

Roli{(ion'ii patron, and Oppression's foe ; 

Tbi; friend of science and of learned lore ; 
His cii«crinK voice oprais'd the poor and low, 

And bade the afflicted widow weep no more. 



^ 
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Tlien why should Man, that feeble worm of earth. 
Who soon as bom, begins to droop and die. 

Boast of his glory, honours, titles, bilrth. 
Which soon must fall, and in oblivion lit? 

Death to no rank or station is eonfin'd ; 

He roves unshackled all creation round. 
And levels now the poor, untutor'd hind. 

And now the sceptred king, with glorj orown'd. 

Such is the frailty of our mortal state ! 

And who shall dare the ways of God to scan ? 
All die, the base, the brave, the low, the great ; 

Yet will he justify his ways to man. 

The night succeeds the day, the day the night ; 

The winter, autumn ; and the summer, spring ; 
The spring returns in quick-revolving flight. 

And gives new life to each created thing. 

But man, whose life hangs on ^ ^lender thread. 
When once the tyrant speaks the last decree. 

For ever sleeps amopg the countless dead ; 
*' He giveUi up the ghost, and where is he V* 



C.H. 



A TRIBUTB TO THE MEMORY OF ROYAL 

WORTH. 

[From the same.] 

O ! WEEP for the good and the great. 

Whom patriot bosoms deplore ; 
Whom, slain by the foe that all mortals must hate. 
And for ever deprived of the glories of state, 

Our eyes shall delight in no more. 

Yet, Kiill to our memories they're dear, 
For goodness and greatness combined. 
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Demand something more than the perishing tear. 
Which fall? for the monutnt, tbea dies on the bier. 
And leaves no jaiprescMii bohiod. 

The name of lov'd Kent shall remain 

Engray'd on each generans breast. 
And the yirtues that brightly adomM » lo»g reign* - 
Shall shine in review, an illnatrioiM traiii^ 

Now Gbobce i* forever at cest. 

O ! peace to their inhes, fiur they 

Were Ibe frianda of the needy and poor ; 

And joy to their spirits in Hkoae realms of day. 

Where glories ineffable fade iiot away. 
And death Shall assail them no more. 

Ingram Govbin. 



AN ODE 

ON THE DEATH OF THE KING. 
9y William Lewis. 



*' In the blest kingdoms meek, of joy and love. 

There entertain him allHre uAmt above; 

In solemn troops and sweet societies, 

That stag, and singing ie tbeir glory move* 

And tears are wip'd for ever from his eyes." MiUmtf 



TAKE down the idle flag, which waves 
Useless on Windsor's cirolikig tdwer ; 
And let the tranqoil stream that laves 
The regal shore, the leafless bower, 
Bear it to perish in the sea, 
As years pass io eternity. 
Oh ! many eyes, as well as mine. 
Have looked upon that joyous sign, 
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When silver clouds were rising bigb, 

'Mid the pare azure of th« skj ; 

Here calmly gazed at da/s deciiBe, 

And watcb'd it^ image in the wave. 

Have seen its crimson radiance shine. 

As if in mockerjr of the grave. 

And said, or thought, there dwells oar king ; ' 

There dwells oar aged honoar'd sire 1 

And may oar gratefol offering 

Accepttmce find, like David's Ijre ! 

Have we not wish'd to pierce the gloom, 

Which seemM onto us as the tomb. 

And see that venerable face 

Adom'd by sorrow's nameless grace ? 

Have we not felt as children feel, 

Viho have not seen for many a year, 

A parent's face, and wish'd to steal 

A glimpse of his, now silent here ? 

Look back through the dark stream of years. 

And search each ancient chronicle. 

Look if thou canst, for riMOg tears, 

Ajid say who did our king excel. 

His vrife was like a fruitful tree. 

Which spreads its branches gracefully. 

And a fair tribe of children rose. 

In youthful beauty at his side : 

He had a heart for homan woes. 

One that could stoop from kingly pride. 

He did not mount ambition's car. 

Heedless of orphan's, widow's tears ; 

More fitted he for pracethan war, 

And all that soothes the soul or cheers ; 

And Britons scarce can hope to see, 

A worthier, better king than he. 

He was like to some ancient oak. 

Rising amid the forest, free, 

Which long hath borne the whirlwind stroke. 

And stands, when falls each humble tree. 
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Dark clouds came round him, not alone, 

Was he amid his solitude. 

And since he grac'd the r«gal throae. 

Angels, with bolj promptitade. 

Came, it is said, with cbeeriaf p«wer. 

To soothe him in that mounifid Iravr. 

Weep, Britain, w«^, but BOt Ibr him ! 

Since he bath left eartb'a boMvn dim* 

To wear, we tmst, a radiant orown. 

Which shades of time sbaH ii«*«r embrown. 

To bow before the eternal throne* 

In worship to the Holy One ! 

Where martyrs, saints, and angels, Uend 

Their bjmns of ererlasting praise ; 

And kings in adoration bend. 

Before tbe prince of ancient days. 

Weep, Britain, weep , that there sIwbM bn 

The spirit of dark anarchy, 

Brooding in any child of thine. 

And then look upwards tfaroagh thy tears. 

To him whose gracious preeeaee cheers. 

Each humble soul, with lore 



ON TBE 

DEATH OF HIS LATE MAJESTY. 

(From Ibe Bath Jooraal.) 

*' HI mores 



— Senrarc modnm, flnemqae tenere, 
Natttrainque atqni, patriiM|«e impeMkf* ^umi 
Jnstins cultor, rigidi servator h«neiCi, 
In commuae bonus." l,HeaH% 



THR deatb-hell toll'd at midnight, and that bell 
Seat sorrow upon Engtand swifl and deep % 



% 
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For on her heart had smote the heavy knell. 

And England's tears w«re those thai children weep^ 
In honour o'er a father's final sleep. 

Botto her spirit solemn neHiorieii cling. 
For ronndthe bier transcendant visions sweep ; 

Swelling with patriot pride the heart thej wring ; 

That inidnight death-belt toll'd the parting of her king. 

That hour the mortal from his pain had flown, 

To pnt on immortality — Uie shroud 
>iow wrapt the stately form that fill'd a throne, — 

Time's chilling hand had press'd it, and a cloud 

Of anguish on the noble mind had bow'd. 
He waited for his atunmoiis ; but the land 

Still to his throne the hearts old homage vow'd, 
Lov'd with instinctive love the tMk eommaad. 
Honoured the head nncrowa'd^aod paW iwsMptet*d bead. 

His morning rose in bright tranquillity. 

And England gloried in the glorious beam ; 
But storms soon came and earth was like a sea, 

Uptom by battling wings ; war's bloody gleam. 

Shoots o'er it fiercer than the lightnings stream 
Barth's thrown intbat wild tumult, rush and reel. 

Like mighty vessels, that through ev'ry seam 
Let death within, while more than thunder peal 
Or whirlwind, around each sweeping shattered keel. 

But England's ship, though many a sail and shroud 
Were from her torn, still proudly stemmed the tide, 

Her banner towering o'er the. wart of blood. 
The thunder answer'd from her brasen side, 
Till round the noble slip the tempest died. 

And round the shore did earth's rejoicings ring ; 
But he has past away* her regal guide. 

Through that wild glorious dajr cf walf&nng ; 

And England, by his grave, now weeps her fktherand her 
lung. 



OLDEST KING OF BRITAIH. 
fFrm lilt £krope«i Wofsrine.J 



,ThE phrephetlc ti^mnt wbltb miiKuti 
been luelr pabUAed b; Die lurneil lut 


I HAVE Hieii the «g1e leu 

The oedu from iU hold ; 
I h»e leen the wUd irolfa leir, 

At the gates of the towm of jjold.' 


I WM i> the BBteor'i path, 
WbeB it •hot from et*t to ««t. 

Till the lion roTC in wrath. 
AudreDl tlw wiU-wolTa cniL 


iMwtheforhnjield 

Iti gem to a Cfaristjui hand, . 
And the Tictor paTS hl> Geld, 


I heard a Toioe on e»rth, 
Crj baTOo to nun'i r»OB : 

The wir-feait wai their mirth. 
Empires their borial-plww. 


I u« ■ itnugar atind 
AloneonanigfalTBood, 

Fienda blew the horrioant. 
And the torrent wu of blood. 


Hi. Toice wa. like the.ple, 
That Donmain oown heavaa; 
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His fame like the blaung trtii» 
A falling comet leares. 

1 saw a morning star 

Rise in the clear blae sk j ; 

It set among doods afar. 
Like a bride in her canopy. 

And I sat in Britain's court, 

When her eldest king passed by ; 

His shield was her lion s heart, 
Her cap bis treasury. 

The sea was his jasper waif. 

The island rock his seat ; 
Three nations built his hall ; 

Three worlds were at his feet. 

He looked from sooth to north, 
And their riches were his throne ; 

Yet his feet were on his hearth. 
And his lamp on the altar stone.. 

Silence and shadow spread 

Over his earthly tower ; 
Bat the dwellers in heaven delayed 

The dark death angel's hour. 

They had no herald yet, 

His coming to await, 
'Till the son of his love was fit. 

To open their diamond gate ;. 

For there was joy in heaven 
For Britain's mighty one. 

And the crown of bliss was givcH. 
To the Father by the Son. 

O 
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ON THE DEATH 
HOST GRACIOUS MUBSTY GEORGE III. 



(Frimtht 
SACRED Iheniefthi 



•«■) 



the death of kin gi. 

Ana annnee tnejr mcmor; in ttae he«t'( In* Uood : 
'Wilii iDoh the riling toatt her trilrale hringi, 

To maarn tbenoUj great, the greatly gnwl. 
The rinng maae, who erer wruthei ber hnrp. 

With the dark cjpreu ud the ipris of ja*. 
Whole laul ia aadneii, faitnne ne'er ni; wwp, 

Tlie niwd af miiid to meluicholj true. 

The pnuinr bell 

HaUitoU'd ill knell 
For \ >tir o[ Bmuwlok aet! 

Bat Teir hmin gose. 

O'er the rojal Son, ' 
Wai the eye of aoirow wet ! 

He tear vai nnt dried, 

When pealing wide; 
Capie the omen again on the gala— 

Wboie tale doe* it tell. 

That [lauing knell 7 
For the monarch of ^glaml'i w^ ! 

The king; of the fair and Ihi free — 
TIi> lord of the hright and the braTo— 

And auch thatl dew ^e cheek for Ibak, 
And worthip at gloij'i graTol 
Bdidid'it tboa is |)«^*etT 

" '>r ihee IhoD nerl shrouded in (loan, 



■ia. 



lefru 



-* Ih, h, 

n hill! bri^hl oc 
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In the hoe9 of Ibe heavens, that beantifal pjre. 
Whereon like the phoenix, the sub dies in fire. 

The day was a summer one» 

Lnstrin^ and brif^t, 
Bnt its setting u6 splendour woq. 

From its length or its Ught« 
The cload and the blast. 

Came sadden and darlding, 
Throagh the shadow they cast. 

Not a gleam was th^e sparkling. 

The ere of the summer was wintry and wild, 

And the land was a desert where hope never smiled, 

Thoa wert shorn of the rays, they may envy who can^ 

Bat bereft of the monarch we felt for the man ! 

Weep not, for he was fearless in his woe. 

And life was lost in him who bore it so. 

Unconscious of its being or its blindness. 

The scions of his house were rent away. 
And that he felt not, oh ! Hwas heaveik's kindness-^ 

Else had his spirit been subdued to clay» 
— For they were portions of it^ and his heifi» — 

And madden'd with the fierce sense of t&e ai^uish. 
That of his frenzy ever had been part — 

And he again had seen them fade and languish. 
And from the tomb raved for them till they came — 

Then he had blest tbera, and all hope and fear. 
Felt as he before had felt the same. 

Watch 'd by the bed of death, and again madden'd there! 
Weep not — that from the night of nature he is^lree ; 

Free from the fetters of the flesh diseased ; 
The mind, the image of the deity, 

I'rom its long heavy slionber well released,—- 
Great and most glorious m the land of light. 

The land of spirits — tiironed among the king** 
Whose virtues, equal to their task of might, 

Were only equalled by their sufferings. 



THE SHROUD OF ROYALTY. 

(From tit* AinfMon Maganbte.} 

FROM (be wild Stntbcam, the dirge of was 

Wiiln o'er ber loyd Bdward'i bier ) 
And Britain'! thomiDd laiTava low. 

For ODB so bonui'd and lo deer! 
Bat nou in piincelj' ranlc he alood, 
I^lran of eien deed or good ; 
Wbere'et wai beard the Ule of grier. 
Where'er the monraer fODgfat reljer, 
Hia waa tbe heart that laved to drv, 
"Hieteu IhiDi ever; aapplianl'l eje ; 
Hia were tlie arms of pilj given, 
Aa ireelj aa the dens of heaven : 
Tbe poor and needj apake hia fame. 
The Mendleal orpban liip'd hil name. 
And liie foni windi in tribute abed 
Tbe widow's bleuing on hia head 1 
Haa inatcb'd bom all gartb'a ilia la ooma. 
The Toioe of ke«\en bath esU'd him boms. 
BeloTed Kent ! — no hireling verae, 
Poara the aid requiem round Ibj heaiae : 
An heart with aorro* almost brolce, 
In ererj torrowing word bath spake> 
A ninstrel oflea piaiKed b; thee. 
Hallows lb; fadeless memor; ; 
And with tb; kinglj falber's vherisb'd name, 
Becorda tb; woith, tb; virtnei, and tb; Um*. 

'TIs past 1 the abaft of fate has fled. 

And Bnglud'i king sleeps cold in death, 

Sloops to the dugt hia sge-bow'd bead. 
And heaven reeeires bii parted brealb. 

Lire's latest pnlH hath left hi< heart. 
Bis wakeful nigbla of pain are o'er ; 



"> 
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No royal cares their woes impart. 

And 'wildering^ dreams afflict no morcw 
That lyre which erst with n^tar'd stnuD, 
Exalting^ haiVd hi» lengtUen'd reign. 

O'er AlbioD fair and free ; 
Hail'd the gay nomiiig'a welcome beam, 
Whose lightsome glance o'er tower and stream. 
Decked. with fond joy*s enliyening gleam, 

A nation's jubilee. 

That minstrel song whose dosing lays. 

Proclaimed a virtfioas monarch's praise ;— 

Which bade his amaranth ohaj^let blo<HD» 

Now breathes its tribute o'er hb tomb» 

Now on the dark s^ulohre's Terge, 

Wafts in sad notes bis funeral dirge. 

The heart's last votiTe incense o*er his bier. 

Pale sorrow's trembling sigh, affeoti<m*s nnfeign'd tearw 

Amidst the storms that shook the worlds 

And laid the toil of ages low. 
Kingdoms and thrones in fragments harPd 

Whelm'd in one fate's dark overtlurow. 
Preserved by heaven, oar sea-girt land. 

Still brav'd the earthquake's fiery shock ; 
The deluge flood but swept her strand, 

The thunder's bolt but sear'd her rock* 

Our monarch's virtues beam'd afar« 
His native island's saViour-star : 
Enthroned in every snfaiect's breast, 
With every heart's orisons blest. 
A nation wept l^eside his bed. 
Till life and hope together fled. 
And England moum'd her wont of woes. 
His patriarch rergn of glory's dose* 
For 'mongst the mighiy names that shine. 
The proudest of her regal line. 
Ne'er was her golden sceptre.sway'd. 
By king more lovingly obey'd ; 

o 'i 



did ■ praple's lotbemi 



And tbmgfa hi long bii (nata faevi, 

Wu Kil'd from ill beneiUi Ihe tkiu. 
Now the dork \eilis I«nt apul. 

And floods of iplmdaur greet fail ejei. 
All tb*t onoa sfacd iti apring-tida bloom. 
Bat nitbct'd Id *ii earlj lomb ; 
All tiut tare proniiM* ■« aweel, 
Tbed peiuh'd in deilb'i winding-oheel, 
Reslor'd •! oiia« in tmIiui of light, 
Bants beanteoni on his dizdod tight ; 
Tb«^ireit of hii letlm ud thniDe, 
Whoie rue kind huten hid kipl uoknown, 
ADHlia—ChirlotlB— Bdwud—all 
Releued from tin and aorroir'a thrall. 



I woe for 



Where lean am 
And lhelaitpai„ . 
Waa the firal hour of 

Long at OUT Geo^e'a ' 
Shall Gti^ woo the i 

And lojal dutf '* liolie: 
Emhalu hia mEmor; 



la and peaca, 



Where kinglj greatneai peaGefal ileepa. 
Shall peal tfai di>^ of rojaltj. 

Fiom nnaeeo minatreli boTwing round. 
Death's anlhem ponr ita descant alow. 



1Z9 



ANTHEM. 

HOW siraiiiless is the filial tear. 

That dews a parent soTereign's bier, 

.When all bis weeping subjects meet. 

Around their father's winding sheet. 

When wrapt in flames this earthly ball. 

Each rojral tower, and banner'd hall. 

Consuming fires their funeral pall. 

Shall to primsBval chaos fall. 

When the Itat angel's wakening tread. 

O'er land and sea shall terror spread. 

With trumpet thunder call the dead. 

And a world's fearful doom be read ; — 

Oh ! then, released from shrouding claj, 

While sun and stars in age decay. 

May heaven the sever'd bond restore. 

And prince and people part no more, i. T. 



UNES 

ON THE OSATH OF 

OUR MUCH REGRETTED AND HIGHLY RfU 
VERED SOVEREIGN GEORGE III. 

(From the IJvncaster, Nottlnghamt and Lincoln Gazette,) 



BEHOLD Britannia's mild majestic form, 
A cloud of sorrow circling round her head. 

With air distracted — and with vestments torn. 
Weep o'er the manes of her monarch dead. 

Yes, it is true^^yon bell's deep omen*d sound. 
Proclaims the flight of life's immortal spark. 

The king of terrors — while he slightly frown'd, 
(^hecl^M the warm throbbiugs of a sov'rei^a's |i£j^rt, 



Aaeeki iBTiiiUe to mortal eja, 

Watch'd bf the conah^-hii igetl image preit, 
SiMith'd the lait BlraEgle, oinghl thepBrting ligh, 

Hwh bore hia qiiiit to eternal reit. 

Thsre fu niDDi'd firatn bU gablaur Dire, 

Where bright reWBrdi to •irtae'i locw are giv'd, 

Hbaulf immorlBl~be ii oaU'd to sUrc, 
The poTHt blestiDg* nt bis ulire beireii, 

BaOiii, FA. 3, 18S0. 



LOVD KING OF ENGLAND. 

1iiM~."B»«iRaH0(Eailu4l FueUMtwtll.' 



I<OT>D king of Englud 1 FinthMWsU; 

Long u remeiohnnoo holds bH-ieat, 
Appro*itig nnlms Ihj worth ihill tell, 

And with B ligb thy nune repeal, 

A powBcfnl loeptre grtc'd Ibine hand, 
A ^DiiDUi orawn adoru'd th; brow, 

Twai boDoar'a ftlf Ibat mled tbe Ian), 
Twai lirtua giTi the hrilliaiil glow, 

LoT'd kiog. 

Yet sorrow tBii|^t bar leasoni faera, 
(And wbb.awj' from lorrawfree!) 

Tbi* oani'd for rojal grief tbe tear. 
And now it lowi for loaa of tbse, 

LoT'd luag. 



Bnl pnlj BBid 
Read» her ji 



■t tbe glooi 
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And poiuts to realms beyond the tomb. 
Where sorrow's dart shall pierce no more. 

Iiov'd king, loir'd king, fareweUt 



MONODY 

ON TBS 

DBATH OF HIS MAJESTY GEORGE III. 

(From the Sheffield Independent,) 



THE land Jiath moarii*d her monarch — sterolj swung 
From tower to answering tower the death peal rang \ 
The half raised standard droop'd upon the gale, 
The cannon's irop throat oon6rm'd the.ialei 
With soands as when a mourner speaks her woe. 
In syllables saccessive, sad, and slow ; 
Feel ye not now the moral troth of old 
So often taaght, forgot as soon as .told« 
That pomp and power the Tisioos of a day;. 
Like our poor mimic pageants, pass away^v 
Nor did the awful lesson brook-to wait, 
The final hour when aU mast yield to fate ; 
For on the king of ocean and of isles. 
No beam of sunset pour*d departing smiles. 
While yet he liv'd, each tie of life was gone. 
Forgot alike his .children, subjects, throne ; 
The king, the kingdom's triumph could not bear. 
Nor could the husband weep the consort's bier ; 
When branch and blossom to the winds Were cast. 
The parent stem was senseless of the blast. 
Each Tfrying turn of goodland ill unknown. 
Darkling he sate, and sad, unconscious and alone. 
Had he deserred it ? — Speak the hours of light. 
Speak the long watches of the .broken nij^lit. 
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Tcii how hi» labours for llie public weal, 

Gradg'd e'en the stioled sleep, and berioit's meal : 

T«U> bi« brief pasiines, such at Qpton's love ; 

Tell, maalj labours of Uie field and g^ove, 

And tell his jojrs to Britons yet more dear, 

Circled within the calm domestic sphere. 

Tell of the aid to fanman sufferings given. 

Hide not the homage duly paid to heaven ; 

Of courage speak, which 4i|i^ger ne'er could bend. 

Of the true heart that ne'er deoeiv'd a friend. 

Then ailc if snok a life be matched with snch an end ! 

Heavens was the doom. It is not ours to scan. 

The wondrous ways of providence with man. 

Long may a people's love by virtue won. 

That dearest heritage surround the throne ; 

Long may the son with kindred mildness wave. 

The s«^tre o'er the free-bcnrn and the brave ! 

Late be the tribute that awaits Us bier. 

And just and genuine as is render'd here; 



FAREWELL STANZAS. 
(%em the S^folk Cbrtiic^,) 



A'YE, wha strut in Tory pride, 
A'ye, to churlish Whigrs aHied, 
A'ye, wha vote on either side. 

Cone, mourn wi' me y 
Auld Geordie haes at lengtili complied 

WF death's decree. 

Our goid old king ! come drop a tear 
Upon his rovere&d, honoiir'd Uer ; 
He toiled for us through mtoait a year, 

TiiU erased, an' blin'. 
The Ugbt divine refoa'd to cheer, 

th e*eo» er mind. 
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• 

(Mysterious, an' aboon the ken, 

O grovelling, weak, skort'sighted men, 

Are great Jebovah*8 actions, when 

His plans coneeal'd ; 
Lifts he the veil — ^what wisdom then 

Shines forth rereaVd.) 

Why, when the will, the pow'r were gone. 
His years advanced, his duties done. 
Was he on earth, oompeU'd to won? 

Was it to 8baw» 
Fause-reckoning men, mair state brings on, 

Mair care, an* wae ? 

Or (aiblins) was it Britain's gold, 
Required Wales better nnderstuod. 
To guide fell war, an' factions rode^ 

To safest en's P 
A Birkie, deft wi' rank, an' blaid. 

An' flatfrin' frien's. 

Whatever it was, we need na spier, 
A crown, a lanrel, new hell wear, 
Aald time will neither fade nor sere : 

An' may his son. 
As weel-beloFed be, whilst here ; 

As blest, when gone. 

Ftbntary 19, 1820. O. 



■^#o#- 



DIRGE, 

ON THB INTERMENT OF HIS LATE MAJESTY. 

GEORGE III. 

Wednesday, Feb. 16. 1990, 
(From the European Magazine,) 



'TIS death that speaks, with iron tongae, 
And solemn voice from tower and dome. 
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The sound thai^lingering deep and lon|^. 
Consigns a monarch to the tomb! 

From early childhood's sun^y, mom* 

When life was thooghtless, light and gty. 

Have we been tanght, his snlijeoti bom. 
To bless and hail great George's sway I 

Aad years on years bare roU'd along^, 
Sbco we beneath his role have Uv*d, 

To pour for him the grateful song. 
From whom protection we received. 

Oar children, too, have lisp'd his fame. 
Hare rais'd for him the daily pray'r. 

Through blooming youth hare lov'd his name,. 
And cherish'd still his virtues rare. 

Since he the sceptre first assum'd. 

Nations and thrones have been o^ertom'd. 
And half a generation doomed 

To dark oblivion, been inum'd. 

"i 

Still, like the monarch of the wood, 

While round his head the tempests beat. 

The father of our country stood. 
In venerable ruins, great. 

But tlio last blast at length has blown. 
And torn him from the sacred soil» 

The shelter and the shade are gone. 
The boast, the land-mark c^ our isle ! 

Yet mourn we not, for christian love. 
Assigns him yet a happier state : 

A throne and diadem above. 
Beyond the storms of time or fate. 

Tis death that speaks with iron tongue. 
And tills the strain from tower to done,. 
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" Your sorereign, loT'd so well so loo|^» 
" Has reach'd his high eternal home V W. H. 



ODE 

ON THE DEATH OF HIS MAJESTY 6E0R6B 

THE THIRD. 

(From the Suffolk ChrtmkM 



RBCITATZVE. 

MOURN, Qaeen of Isles, thy ag^ Sire hid low. 
Who long eiijoy'd a loyal people's k>ve ; 

O'er whom death lingered, and he garo the^^bloWf 
That caird him henoe, to bUssfol realms abore. 



AIR. 



From earth, from care receding. 
His seal to heay'n ascends ; 

To grief pare bliss sacceeding. 
Where all affliction ends. 



RECITATIVE. 



In Windsor's royal walls of costly state. 
For many a year did gloomy sadness low'r ; 

No mirthfnl song, or pageants of the great. 
E'er mook'd the stUbess of the passing' luMnr« 



AIR. 



But all aronnd, aronnd betoken'd, 

A nation's anxioos care. 
Each tongne in accents broken'df 

To heav'n roncbsaf 'd this prayer :-« 

F 



r«lb«ra(iUI Itanaugbtj Kiagofkingil 
TbnMfb wbom inbusl A* gortn'A ud Iha 

Mt tatdijr noorbfldtbwilhhadiBg wian. 
JIfda ihiM m ou bkiIi afllMad Senraga. 



n« I*t*i put :— 'tim Himv«b'i M wiM d««ni 
PtnbibaB in ntnj to k}mI onr pn7«t ; 

In MWilal darksBU — Hd'eaptlVitj ! 

Gitti Geocse wu doou'd lih'i oeuj load to 



kICITtllTt. 
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By hearn alooe cu be imparted 
The wish'd for bear'n of the Uevt '^ 

Rest, rest in peace, O ! sire applauded ; 
The good man'^ tears thy death attend* 

In hist'ry's page thou'lt stand reoorded» 
Thj nation's boast, thy people*8 fiiead. 

HadUigh, Ftb. it, 1880. 



JVYVIIII* 



■it 



HEBREW DIRGE, 
JBaOrmet and TrunMUm, 

OPPRESS'D, confased with gr|af and paiiK* 
And inly shrinking from the blov» 

In Fain I seek the dvgefol strain : 
The lingering words refuse to flow. 



The day-star of onr glery sets ! 

Onr King has breathed his larewdl bn«lh ! 
Eaeh heart its wonted poise forgets. 

As if it own'd the pow'r of death* > 



Lo ! of his beams the day-star shoni» 
Sad gleams the moon through dusky Till I 

The stars are dim ! Our nobles moam, 
The matrons weep, their e^dreo wai|. 



No page records a King so just. 
His virtues numerous «s his days ; 

The Lord Jehovah was his trust. 

And truth with mercy ruled his ways. 



v 



4 




Hg imlbU lb< iiuB"irr, ud (he pre; 

Fran iiqtiau tjnaaj In tore ; 
Ha ■taj'd th' nnrptr'* von twtj. 

Ami bada tkp ifMiler vtil* aa sure. 

nm loo. Jolmmn'* dui^tai ! thon, 
Ik' oppnw'd eTutioiii ud lbs loori! 

Didit htil on hii benignul brow 
Tbj ufetj diwniDg like the morn. 



BbI he u goDS— dw Jnl I tb« Good i 
Not oMld k Dklioii'l pnj't retard 

Hie besTenlj meed, tint Ion; had itoail 
Id rnlBU ef daj hit bigb reward. 



Britaadia ! Sitter ! woe ii me 1 

Fain, fain wonld I diipel thj woe- 
Bat, afa I bi>i> abali I eamftnt tbee, * 
Wbo Dcedit the balm, I woald bartow? 

Wilh one oonaent let aa repair, 

Areniid our aommaii Parenl'i grate ; 

Aad poariag out our heart in prayer. 
Oar bear'nlj Falber'a mercy crave. 
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ELBGY^ 

(From Morell'k SeraoB.) 



THE spirit is fled, the langaishing head 
Reposes, anoonscious, on death's narrow bed ; 
Life's pageants are o'er, its sidbiiiiga bo aore. 
Farewell tiH we meet thee on jon happj shore* 

Oor SOBS and our sir«S, throBgh a long train of yitrt^ 
Thjf grave shall hedew with affeotion's fond tears ! 
Thj Tiitaes proclaim in tiie awiaU of fame. 
And echo to far diatast ages th j naoM^ 

Dispersed is the shade that h«»g o*er thy head. 
The darkness that life's latest evening o'erspread) 
Though lingering the night, the morning how bright, 
Farewell ! till we meet thee in regions of light ! 

Life's joamejis done, ti9ie*s circnit ia mo ; 

Etemd dnntioaits t^pn^ has heraa ; 

Adiea to the siiiH anA AcupliM 

FareweU ! till w« m^jSaLm^Oa^ ; 




<^fi(mQ£liTA|i 1^^ 



- • ^ - *^' ^ I • * _ 

JIRI6RT was the moroiiig of thj patriot Mme, 
Whea EBgland sfw. and blesa'd die rKag taM ( 
Br^^bter tike dq»th «f tbjr* ii^fl^1||ne, ^^ . 
Then^eMiltationsmiB^od wlllk'ai&icr; . : ^^ «-. ...*^'-- 
And bless'd and honoor'd did thy son descend. 
Though heart and eye are sorrowing at the eod^ 
Thj country's genius bends above thy tomb, 
A nation's brow is over-oait with glooi^i ', 

f 2 



■ EULOGY 
' ON HIS LATH MAJESTY. 



CHASTB, piDiis, tUHijrxt. merclfal, and JDil, 
Hii pride hit people. Hod bia God bit trml ; 
Tu the Thiid (ieot^t, ipproaiBK beaTtn ordxia'd, 
A life Bsblemiib'd vid ■ deitb oDpnio'd ; 
In goodneu, gteeUiew, jests his rsigu exceeds 
Hevj'i mild life, and Edwicd't liarell'd dcedi. 





CHARACTER OF THE KING, 

From a Funeral Sermon, 
Sj J, W. CMninghmm. M. A, 

OUR deceased monBrch was eminently ilmplt in 
^ hiB pursuits, tastes, and employments.^-AI- , 
thouxb lie by no means threw away the neces- 
sary insignia of royalty— those wholesome dia- 
unctions which mark tlie gradations of rank, and . 
vhich we nsver trampled upon with impunity— yet 
s character of ^erfe<;t simplidty reigned through . 
evwy part of his ctmduct. He assumed no un- 
necesswy pomp: he invested himself with no. 
■uperfiuouB splendour. As the celebrated Dicta- ' 
loraftheRonian empire was found, in the season . 
of bis relaxation, at the plough, so the Monarch 
of this great empire delighted to sink from the so- 
vereign inlo the private mall. He ascended the 
throne, when circumstances required it, with the 
majestj of out born to command— but heevi-/ 
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deiitty kived to talee a lower place. H« bot« the 
sceptre with unusual Oignih', but)>l^a)y'reJ(HC«l 
when the hour urived Tor Kiting it do»». 

In like manner, our deixaud Monvch «■ 
conspicuous for hh linceri^. — Thr tmporttinitf lof 
self-interested petitioners; the orduoua Bttugj^ 
of paxty in a free gqvemmetit; the fault jy df 
protniling, snd tlie immediate advaatages' Of 
promiaea — are so many snares to the sinceti^of 
those invested with power. Andhence, consider- 
ing the infirmities of human nature, it is not im- 
possible that a part at least of the reproaches on 
the honesty of the great are not altiwetlier without 
foundation. Thousands, perhaps, of courtly syco- 
phants have had reason to wish that they had 
"served theirGod" as they had "served theirkuig," 
in the strong persuasion that He would not have 
deserted them in the season of old age and decre- 
pitude. But it is the high distinction of our la- 
mented Monarch, that, as he was far from merii- 
ing the reproach of dishonesty, so he altogether 
escaped it No man in the precincts of bis cotnt 
had reason to sigh over the hollowness of courts 
and princes. No man would have been justified 
in comolaints of hope lighted up only to be ettin- 

Suishea. The love of truth, the pursuit of truth, 
le possession of tniti), were respectively the pas> 
sion, the business, and the joytrfhislife. What- 
ever other Jewels might be wanting in bis crown, 
there blazed in the fi^t of it that of " godly kb^ 
eerily." 

In like manner our late Monarch was distin- 
inrisbed by eoattancy and Jidtlity toh'afrkndi. — 
The love of change and novelty is one of the rnost 
roiumon pas.M0iis of our corrujil nature. And 
-.viicrt; all ate soliciting our usleem,liuH'siroii;j is tlio 
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tenfijptatien to transfer it to new objects — to shake 
qS the troublesome or expensive dependant, and 
substitute those who can have no pretensions 
to ask favours, because they have done nothing 
to deserve them! The King of Babylon raises 
Daniel to eminence one day, and plunges him. 
the next into a dungeon! "The chief butler 
forgat Joseph." But the fiercest calumniators 
of the throne never, that I am aware, attempt- 
ed to fasten this stigma on our deceased 
Sovereign. ^ They reproached what they called, 
his pertinacity, but never his constancy or fide- 
li^. The friends of the first years of his reign 
were, as &r as Providence had spared them, the 
friends of his growing years. And amidst the il- 
lusions of that disease which clouded the latter 
period of his existence, it is said that he would 
call upon the dead the early sharers of his counsels 
and re^d, and converse with them as with 
spirits m glory. It was a reward mercifully 
vouchsafed to his constancy that those early* 
friends did not haunt him as enemies, but met 
him with countenances of gratitude and love. 

To these quaUties of our revered Sovereign, 
may be added those of personal decision and mag- 
nanimity, — It will never oe forgotten by his country 
with what calmness he encountered the fury of 
more than one poor insane creature, who attempt- 
ed to destroy lum ; how boldly he exposed him- 
self to the violence of the mob in any moment of 
irritation ; with what magnanimity, at the period . 
of the riots, he decided when liis ministers faul- 
tered, and hesitated to adopt the only measure, 
which, humanly speaking, could have saved, the 
metropolis or the country. Nor let this quality 
be undervalued. Valour, in the moment of bat- ' 
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de, when every passion is infiamed, when retrett 
or concealmeat is impossible, when the sugg^ 
tions of cowardice are nushed in the din of anns 
or the shouts of victory — when sjmpatbj^ &ns ttie 
spark of doubtful valour — such courage is a com- 
mon quality. But solitary courage — coura^ 
without eicitement, witiiout passion without tu- 
mult, without the stimulus of babed, or the htm 
of revenge, is the quality of no ordinaiy mind. It 
is the proper attribute of kings ; and we loved our 
king in part because he eminently possessed it, 
• In the nent place it may be observed of our late 
Sovereign, that he was in the highest degree dir- 
mettic in his character. — None, perhaps, but those 
who have lived in tiie high and noisy sphere of 
public Ufe — or have lived upon the stimulants 
which it supplies — or have felt the influence of il- 



^at and commanding interests in lowering ibe 
importance of those ofa simple and more private 
character — can estimate the difficulty of a dinii- 
fled and happy retreat iiom the scenes of public 
life to the.circle of a family. It is oneofthemiv 
chievous consequences of publicly, that it onli- 
narily spoils men for retirement. Accordbgly. 
scarcely any characters have been trsnsmittM 
widi more veneration to poster)^ than those who, 
uninjured by camps and senates, could, as it were, 
sheath their energies when the conflict was -ove^ 
retire joyfully from'the gaze of the world, and both 
find happiness and diffuse it m the fiimily cir- 
cle. To the small company of individuals dutia- 
guished by the possession of this double capacity 
tor public and private life, our late revered Ho- 
narch may, without hesitation be added. He liv- 
ed, as niui^h as the lowest of his cottagers, for the 
bcuclit and comfort of the &mily with wliich Pro- 
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vidence had surrounded him. He supplied no 

f precedent for vipe in his own habits. He did not, 
ik^ one of the Stuarts in our own country, or 
like some of the latter Mpmarchs of France, poi- 
son the stream of public morals at its fountain- 
hedd^. by presenting to the nation the example 
of a polluted court. He frowned the profligate out 
.of the snhere i^ which he presided. He taught 
liis people, by h^s deyolicNi to his family, that thev 
mi|^t bo sharers of thait order of pleasures which 
•their Idonaicb valued the most. He supplied to his 
country apeJ^ample calculated to extena and perpe- 
tuate amongst us that taste which has been suppos- 
ed to distinguish us from some forei^ nations, 
and which is one of the main pillars of our great- 
ness and welfare — I mean an ardent aitackmnt to 
the jo^ of home. 

But that we may advance to the considera- 
tion of what mav be more properly termed the 
moral qualities of his mind, I would next observe, 
that our late sovereign was characterized by a spi;- 
rit of the deqpest conscierttiousness, — ^He is well 
known, for, instance, to have declared with r^^^ 
to certain political concessions demanded of him, 
that, ^^ he WQiild rather lay his head on the block, 
than concede that which he conceived himself 
bound by. bis oath to his countnr to refuse." And 
on the spirijt of this splendid declaration, he ap^ 
pears habitually to have acted. Where is the so»> 
iitary instance in which he sacrificed conscience to 
interest, to terror, or to persuasion ? When did 
he trifie with his oath to God, or his pledges to the 
c<Nmtry ? Politicians may differ as to die dech> 
sions to which his conscience conducted him ; but 
none are rash. or ^ked enough to charge him 
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with evasion, with a spirit of compromiEe, with a 
surrender of right to exi>edicDCe, with giving his 
conscience into the lieeping of his interest, with 
cndeaTouring to twist the straight letterof the word 
of God, or the stubborn m&xints of common e^tu- 
ty iato all the croolis and windings of state pohc]'. 
But I come to the consideration of thnt qua- 
lity in OUT deceased Monarch, without which no 
grauine Englishman— no Englishman cast ia the 
mould of the good old time of the RefbnnatioD 
— would consent to consider the character of their 
fellow-countryman as complete, that quality which 
is, in fact, the basis of all that is good and great 
in the mind and habits of man. The dec^sed 
king was a man of scriptural, halntual, practical 

' ' In saying that his religion was tcriptvral, 
I much by the expression. His principles, 
iKvis, tastes, interpretations of doctrine, and con- 
ceptions of practice were faithfully, simply, exclu- 
sively drawn from holy writ lie re^rded with 
alarm the slightest deviation from ascnptural mo- 
del. He has been heard to express a wish to 
" hear less of Socrates, and more of Christ from 
the pulpit." He was deeply attached to the For- 
mularies and Homilies of our own Church — com- 
positions which it Is impossible to estimate too 
ni^ly — and of the authors of which it may be 
said, that having, as it were, stepped "fini into 
the" troubled '• pool," at the period of the Befoi^ 
matiun, they appear beyond all others to have n- 
perienced its healing efficacy. Our eoverei^is 
reported himself to haveaud of these early wnten, 
" There were panis on the earth in those days." 
Using then the Scripture as his rule, and the Fa- 

ilicrsof the Church as his chief interpreters, he 
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rived at the clear and strong recognition of 
leading doctrines of Christianity ; — the cor- 
I of the Ihuman heart ; the necessity of par- 
rough Uie atonement of a Saviour^ and of 
Se and renewal of the man hy the power 
uence of the Holy Ghost. He is known 
i hung over the bed of a dying child, and 
with solemn emphasis to have inculcated 
loctrines as the sources of hope and joy to 
itrite sinner. — But his religion was not 
d to the recognition of right principles. 
{> probably, the only sovereign in the world 
tended the public services of religion every 
)io one who was ever permitted to become 
tator of these solemn approaches to the 
3 of Grace is likely to forget either his vcne- 
aage, or the apparent intenseness of his der 
, when, after Providence 'had deprived him 
jght, he was led to his seat in the chapel of 
ace by the hands of his royal daugnters. 
) those denied the privilege of witnessing 
ecting scene, there remain many public and 
table monuments of his personal pie^. 

the first public acts of his reign was a pro- 
on against Vice and Profaneness. The 

staees of it were exhausted in an almost 
landed conflict with Atheism — a conflict 
under God, has preserved, not merely our 
nd churches, but the very name of Christ- 
ipon our national records. And lie lifted 
^tre, almost for the last time, to repel what 
med the invasions of Popery — ^an act of 
if some have questioned the policy, none 

an instant, question the piety, the purity 
I magnanimity. The feelings, indeea, ma- 
1 by the sovereign, both to the profession 
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of Popery and Popery itself, ought to be ^e (eel^ 
ings of every one in like circumstances — deadly 
hostility to Ihe princi^s, tender charity to the 



REFLECTIONS 

ON THE 

DEATH OF H. R. H. THE DUKE OF KENT. 

From a Sermon by J* Haghesi ▲•M. 



PERMIT me, having, on a former occasion^ 
conducted you, in thought, to the tomb of an 
amiable princess, to unite with you in paying a 
similar tribute to the memory of an amujutle 
Prince. You anticipate the name whtdi I am 
abont to mention, and are sorrowfully reminded — 
that the Duke of Kent is no more. But you wi&h 
me to recall the words, " no more ;*' you sav, or 
seem to say, '^ Though he sunk, amidst our deep- 
est lamentations, the victim of death, and the ti« 
ties which he once bore have vanished from him* 
for ever; he lives in. our grateful remembrance; 
we will oflen repeat his name ; and his memorial 
shall be fresh, and honourable in the days of our 
children's children." 

My persuasion, that such is the language of 
your hearts, is some relief to me, deploring as I 
do the removal of a Persons^e, who, while be 
vouchsafed to pronounce the humble individuai 
now addressing you, his friend, constrained all 
who were admitted into his presence to acknow* 
ledge, that, whenever he should cease to breathe^ 
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9UF whole country^ and especially the chief of 
4iose philanthropic circles with which it ahounds, 
would lose one of their brightest ornament^ and 
most efficient benefactors. — The mournful event 
has occurred; an event which millions have. rear 
son to record with regrets and tears. 

To a dignity of manner, which perhaps cannot 
be .n^ore appropriately characterized than by the 
epithet ** royal, the Duke of Kent added the 
courtesy, the kindness, and the condescenuon, 
which won and delighted each beholder. In him 
the cause of civil and religious freedom was blessed 
with an intelligent and zealous advocate. To- 
wards the various schemes of benevolence,- fos- 
tered all around with such commendable assiduity^ 
he evinced a friendly disposition. If, however, 
it were required of me .to specify, the cases in 
which his^joy and his pkading energies beamed 
£Mrthwith more than wontediustre, I should be 
supported by those of you who marked his public 
oareer, in referring. to those institutions on behalf 
of which our countrymen, abstaining from allu- 
sions, political iDr theological^ of a discordant na- 
ture, were seen associating their, counsels, their 
pecuniary means, and their general iufiuence, for 
the benefit, sometimes of a neighbourhood, some- 
^mes of a nation, and sometimes, of a world. 
You will, therefore, readily and justiy presume, 
that The British and Foreign School society^ and 
The Britithand Foreign Bible Society, were his fk- 
VQurites. He cherished the former, as offering to 
the children of the poor an opportunity of learmng 
to read; he cherished the latter, as disclosing ana 
cpnveying to the educated poor, whether children 
or parents, the treasures of divine revelation ; he 
^as attached to the proceedings, and he exult- 
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parties. Few things were so revolting to hii gs^' 
neraus mind as selnuhness, bigotry, and a syste^ 
mittic purpose to restrict within a mere section oP 
die christian church, or the globe, privileges, whicti 
flowing down, nut from an earthly partisan, but 
from our heavenly Father, were meant Ibr miiver-' 
sal circulation. Yet, to show how remote he wm 
from the ladtudinarianism often charged on li- 
beral principles, it may not be unsuitable to infonu 
you, that, the last time I had the privilege of in- 
tercourae with him, heexpressed great satisfactim' 
io the prospect of a measure then contemplaMl' 
by hiiBself and a few other patrons of educstioB, 
which, if accomplished, besides perpetuadng in 
the schools the use of the Holy ScriptureB, wouU 
furnish the children with catechetical instractkn 
— regulated, of course, so as not to interfere with 
the convictions and scruples of theh' respective' 
parents. Whether the project will be extensivelr- 
tried, or abandoned ; and whether, if tried, itwiU 
without deteriorating the constitution of The Hri- 
tuh and Foreign School Society, convert objecton 
into advocates, or leave them, for the most part, 
objectors still, hia royal highness's sanction and 
benevolent hope demonstrate that his eodeavoun 
to provide schools for all, did not imply the sacri- 
fice of truth on the altar of indifference, or the 
opinion, that to introduce human formularies, ii' 
to bar an ultimate appeal tothe oraclesof God. 

With respect to Institutions formed in order to 
ameliorate the outward condition of mankind, 
which of them fiiilcd, when brought ilisliucllv 
before him, to cusagc liis warm approbation anil 
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his powerful patronage? Often have sume of us 
mingled with vast assembties, where his majestic 
.countenance and ooininanding tones have im« 
-parted force to charitabler sentiments, and where 
nis pointed addresses have induced ihe conduct- 
ors of a merciful and holy undertaking to resume 
their exertions with augmented cheerfulness and 
vigour. Nor was it possible for us to avoid being 
stnick with the respectful attention which he paid 
to every speaker, his oblieing and dexterous re- 
currence to the topics which had been succes* 
sively chosen, his graceful importunity, and the 
INTomptitude with which he was accustomed, 
when concluding the business of one anniversary, 
to pledge, as far as circumstuaces might permit, 
his attendance at another. 

The feeling, in consequence, awakened among 
all classes, sorved a much higher end than the- 
jgratitoition of his royal highness, or even an 
^ccessicm to the hsae and the resources . of bene- 
ficent institutions : it improved the hearts which 
It set in motion ; it was useful to the learned, the 
jdloquent, and the wealthy, as well as to those for 
whom they reasoned, pleaded, and subscribed; 
imdev its auspicious direction, each welUdisposed 
^d delightea auditor was afi«sh prepared to ad- 
vance, with his dutiitil, cordial, ana reverential 
tenders, to the constitution of his country, the 
throne of his sovereign, and the altar of his God. 
To me it is more and more evident, that the means 
jchiefly conducive to harmony, loyalty, morahty, 
and religion, comprehend mose which I have 
thus brought before you, and which not only the 
lamented Duke of Kent, but other members of 
his illustrious family, have, for many years, hpf 
poured themselves by approving and adopting. 

Q 2 
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u wiih the individual whom we id 
greatly esteemed, and whom, with pensive yiea- 
■ure, we wUl all venture to designate otr ie- 
parttdfi-iaid, curiosity, and, it may Be, something 
Mtter than ciirioaity, urges a stilenm question: — 
What were hia views and impressions, as an ei- 
pectaut nf immortality, when he arrived at its 
confines? — Unacquainted as I am with the parti- 
culars of the final scene, and with the interior 
habits previously maintained, a decisive answer 
from my lips would be unsauctloned and iiu- 
proper. That, in the midst of life, he veaemled 
the Christian character, and bestowed warm ap- 

Slaiise on certain preachers whom he knew lu 
t the scorn or tlic envy of the ignonuit and tlie 
Erofane, has been well attested; and I most irii' 
ngly circulate the report, that, in the nearan- 
ikipation of the chan^ which he lelt to be iuc- 
vitaUe, he appealed ftrvently to God for the re- 
mission of sin, and admittance into the kingdom 
of lieaven. , 

But though ft jealous care, lest either mv de< 
ference to the great, or my affection to the kind, 
should betray me into the laugu^e offlattei^, 
nay, in the judgment of sonic, have given tbu' 
fitatement a more than sufficient air of caution; I 
feel assured, that, could the voice of him- whom 
the statement regards, be rendered «udible in dtis 
assembly, )us voice, from whatever region of ibe 
universe it might proceed, would proclaim my' 
forgiveness, or rather, my full acquittal. The 
colourings of hope, in their application to tlie 
dead, arc, probably, much oftener chargeable mtii 
excess than with defect; and, while, in neitlicr 
r^^u, can llicy ^!ler (Iip ounditiou ol Ihc ilcart. 
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incalculably ]prejudicial to the living-7-whom they 
dazsle into a confidence, that, whether their cha- 
racters be exemplary, or dubious, or flagrantly 
bad, death will elicit the encomiums of men, 
and surround them with the congratulations pf 
auTOls. 

On the other hand, we should recollect, that 
the spiritual disadvantages of a prince are neither 
few nor small. To say npthmg of the homage 
invariably paid him, and of mat pomp whose 
glare so often conceals from him his obligations 
and his interests — how easily may he avoid listen- 
ins to the accents of evangelical truth, as they 
fall from the lips of those who, experiencing its 
renovating influence, are intent on the eternal 
welfare of all around them; and how seldom is 
wholesome advice poured into his ear, or '^ pure 
and undefiled religion" exemplified before his 
eye I The elements of his gran4eur conspire 
against his salvation* 

X^et inferior and even indigent mortals, when 
regretting, the former their obscuHty, the latter 
dieir privations, consider this ; that they may 
learn to oppo^ the first risinss of discontent, and 
even to be uiankful that God nas assigned to them 
the humble vale— a spot favourable to the growth 
of righteousness and peace. I mav also suggest; 
that me most candid conclusions which the Scrip- 
tures, fairly interpreted, will support, should be 
eagerly drawn in favour of such as must encoun- 
ter the perils of worldly elevation. 

I close this part of the subject, by remarking, 
that, if the prayers of the devout, and the wisheii 
of the rest, could have-availed — the estimable and 
never to be forgotten Duke of Kent had not, iii 
the vigour .of his days, and at the .height of hi^ 
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usefulness, and am'ulst ihe endearments 
mestic life, been torn from aa udmiring au 
(dieted emniw. May his bereaved confl 
direcifd to the inerey-aeat of " the King el 
immortal , and invisible ;" and thence derive 
peace nbicb passeth ail undetBtanding." 



REFLECTIONS 



DEATH OF HIS MAJESTY GBOBGE 1 



OF faim truth telb us what it is a privil 
bear, and a duly to publish. She declam 
he was frank, sincere, B£U>le, and benign 
eipatiates on his regular habits, his tempt 
tus conju^l fidelity, and his potsmalteiia 
iihe describee bim as a patron of the ar 
sciences, as <' a lover or good jaen," m 
believei in the Bible, and as a constant frvc; 
of the sanctuary. Could wa sununon fh 
precdncts of his late reiidence, andfrom i 
seen world, the ■ numerous obserroB, wi 
thdrveradt;, their iudgment, and thur 
tuiutiei, might be selected aa Ihe most oon 
witnenes; uwjr would e|it». into a.more 
and gra^fyipg detail; they would encouiag 
infer, from tus convcfsation and deraeano 
predominancfl of principles not merely coe 
with Cbristuni^Ti but emanating directly 1 
and producible by it alone. Tbe hct is fa 
that many subordinate situalions about tbi 
were filled by persons qf undoubted pict< 
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his majesty &et a hi^ value upon such persons'; 
that he occasionally conferred with them on the 
subject of their distinguishing sentiments ; that hii 
was uniformly indulgent to dieir peculiarities; 
and that, according to their testimony, he de* 
served to be revered as an humble disciple of the 
divine redeemer. 

Bear in mind, together with these things, the 
disadvantages, already noticed, *which thronjg 
around ro^ dignity; — disadvantages so multi- 
farious and immense, that whosoever breaks 
through them displays, in that sublime achieve- 
ment, what it were scarcely too much to call ** the 
miraculous interposition of God/' Bear these 
things in mind, and your remembrance of wha| 
our late> sovereign was, will communicate pro- 
bability to your cheerful anticipations of what he 
will be at the end of time, ana through everlast- 
ing ages. You will say, ^ ^ We trust that;^ released 
from die cares of government, vexed no lonsef 
by the feuds and the vices of some for whom he 
was deeply interested, and no longer the prey 
either of bodily or of mental disonler, he nov 
enjoys, through the mercy of God, and the mediae 
tion of our I^rd Jesus Christ, the rest and the 
inheritance prepared for all believers.'' 

As for his oHicial capacities, the administrar 
tions which he frameci or dissolved, the wars 
which he levied or concluded, the territories 
which he lost or acquired, and all those mighty 
movements which, within the last forty years, 
have convulsed Europe, and astonished the world; 
I attempt no discussion, I adduce no document^ 
no conjecture, no opinion. My province is not 
that of a politician ; I should never be at home, 
never at ease^ there. Thoughts, indeed, wil| 
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naturallif arise on such subjects, which' it frem 
Jastidious and absurd to banish from our .social 
intercourse. But, sensible that, every tohen, the 
^isciple of tiim whose kingdom is not of this 
world, must guard agEunst seculaiiW, ^nimoutj, 
sycophancy, &c lion, and that political.interferenco 
which lays ttic mind open to t|iem all; I fed, 
more especially, concerned never to be. cbuse- 
«ble wiin such interference here, or indeed to di- 
late on any .topic, or manifest any temper, .which 
.would disappoint the holy wishes of. b Chriatiui 

congregation, or violate the awfnl engage ~ 

of aChr^ ■ 



At the same time, a discourse professedlv ap* 
plicable, as faf as reli^ous considei«tion> waat, 
to an event so serious and affectins u that of a 
sovereign's demise, would be palfMil^r defideii^ 
if it took no co^izance of the principal traos- 
actions of hb reign ; whether those transactioiii 
respect the laws of the kingdom or the deed* of 
its inhabitants, such omission would, in the pi»' 
sent insi^ice, l>e the more inexcusable, as ttie 
^riod under review may, on various accounts, be 
deemed both important and iUusliioue. 

During the late reign, our judges, who were, 
before, removable at pleasure, became fixed in 
jheir office for life, unless they should forfeit it 
by misconduct, or relinquish it at their own 
request. Their independence on the crown, thus 
secured, is obviously a wise expedient for pro- 
moting the upright administration of public juv 
tice. During the period which we are contem- 
pladng, the term uf miUtary service was limited, 
the privileges of Dissenters from the Established 
Church were extended, the cxccnLble Slave Trade 
was abolished, and public munificence burst forth. 
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in the form of voluntary associations, with unpre^ 
cedented ardor. In what kingdom, except that 
of Britain and Ireland, and under whose rei^, 
except that of George the Third, has provisioi^ 
beeb made, equal to what we have the happinesi^ 
of ^tnessing, for schools adapted to the lower 
classes — ^for Christian Missions in Mahometan 
and Heathen lands — and for the diffusion of th^ 
Holy Scriptures ? The flame kindled at home ii 
8prnuiin|g, m ^ery direction, abroad ; so that we 
can har^ name a civilized, o^ uncivilized portion 
ef liie eturth, aocesible to British travellers, and 
wh^oe the means of relijgious instruction are not 
repelled by force, which is not already benefited^ 
and likely to be benefited still more, by the pru'^ 
dence, generosity, and zeal, of Christians resiaent 
or born in this much favoured island. Thus th^ 
spirit of commerce, adventure, and discovery, sO 
cnaracteristic of our fellow-subjects, and so dis<- 
tinctly^ncouraeedbv our late sovereign, has, at 
last, ' neen made subservient to the noblest pur- 
poses; and our vessiels, containmg treasures, com- 
pared with which those of the proudest oriental 
potentates must be pronounced mere toys, are 
gone, and going to enrich and bless every shore. 



CHARACTER OF THE DUKE OF KENT. 
From Dr. CoUjer's Faneral Sermon. 

IN adverting to the illustrious deceased, I shal|^ 
confine myself, as on similar occasions I have 
ever done, pimply to what I know ; and while ^ 
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long and intimate intercoure has afforded me the 
advantage of close and accurate obser^alioiiy I 
will not suffer myself to be betrayed, by my per- 
sonal attachment, into any statement which I cu- 
not substantiate, and for die accuracy of which I 
cannot diallenge the testimony of all those who 
best knew die departed prince. I may die more 
readily expect the confidence of the public in this 
delineation of character, because I can appeal to 
that public, that, on all the occasiens on which 
we have appeared togedier, my language has ne- 
ver been tne language of flattery. I have often 
repressed my real feelings, in deierence to those 
of^His Boyal Highness ; and when I would have 
spoken the fiilness of my heart, ■ if I might have 
indulged it, and knew at the same dmo diat I 
should have but conveyed the common sentiment 
of aU assembled, I have confined myself to the 
most guarded and limited expressions, he(»usel 
would not wound a delicacy which I have some- 
times seen almost writhing under the sincere, but 
lengthened eulo^, which gratitude lias pronounced. 
'Phis was one otnis distinguishing traits of cha- 
racter; as a Man he joinedsingular modestv with 
the most persevering activity, and unbounded be- 
nevolence. The public now know him, as I knew 
him some years oefore he appeared so conspicu- 
ously upon the stage of general observation. From 
the first hour of my acquaintance with him, until 
the last, bitter, parting moment, I found in him 
the same warm and generous disposition; the same 
promptitude to succour distress, and to promote 
comfort; the same simplicity and sincerity of 
character ; — and I shall rejoice, to the last hour of 
my life in having been the instrument of intro- 
ducing so many private virtues - to public notice. 
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by prevailing n()on him to take that active part 
for which his talents so eminently fitted him,' bUt 
from which his modesty, and that alone had for- 
merly withheld him. I never advanced this claim 
while he yet lived — ^but now that he is lost to mej 
I trust I may do it without vanity, as it forms al- 
most my only consolation. 
* As a Son^ — he was most exemplary for filial 
piety. With what reverence, and with what af« 
fection, have I heard him speak of his venerable 
Father and Sovereign 1— of his unfei^ed pie^ — 
t)f his devotional habits— of his anxious concern 
•for the best interests of his children — of his faith- 
ful instructions 1 How often have those, who 
have only met him in public, seen the unbidden 
tear steal down his noble and manly countenance, 
when allusion has been made to that most excel- 
lent parent 1 

As a Brother J — ^he was all that could be expected 
from such a son, and such a man. In every thing 
that related to his family, or to any member of it, 
be had the liveliest sympathy and participation. 
He could say, with the Apostle, on every such oc- 
casion, ^ Who is weak, and I am not weak ? Who 
is offended, and I burn not V* He considered the 
interest of all, and of each as his oWn. 

As a Master^ — ^let the tears of his domestics, 
and years which- they spent in his service, tell 
what he was. These are honest and unbought 
tributes — they are the language of the hearty forc- 
ing itself from the eyes, and written on the coun^ 
tenance. 

As a Husband and a Father, — ^the shortness of 
tunc in which he was suffered to enjoy these en- 
dearing relations, did not allow me to make many 
pmonal observations; and I have promised to 
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confine myself exclusively to that which I wit- 
nessed ; but this defect, as to private remark, is 
amply made up by the evident domestic habits of 
His Ro^al Highness, the known tenderness of his 
disposition, the concurrent testimony of those 
who were about him — ^and the inconsolable grief 
of survivors. 

But how shall I speak of him as a Friendf — 
steady! sincere, affectionate ! — ^He never bestowed 
his countenance where he did not give his oonfi* 
dence ; and when he confided, he did it wholly ; 
nor could that confidence be lightly shaken— ^it 
was not exposed to caprice, nor could it be alien- 
ated by calumny. He saw and judged for him- 
self; unswayed by the opinion of others, and -firm 
in hu own judgment, when he had once convince 
ed himself that the individual whom he honoured 
with his notice was really worthy of his esteem. 

His talents were of the first order. A clear and 
sound understanding, a penetrating judgment, a 
correct taste, a quick apprehension, a ready do^ 
quence, distinguished him. His reverence for rdi^ 
gion was unfeigned and constant. Humble as to 
his views of his own pretensions, he was a sin«> 
cere lover of all good men, and entertained the 
highest respect for a devotional spirit. His Ube^ 
rmty ^ sentiment wa^ most conspicuous. It did 
notarise firom indifference. Principled himself 
he admired principle in others. Consdentiouslv 
attached to the Established Church of Enghnd, 
he held not only that it was every man's right^ 
but that it was his paramount du^, to jud^ iw 
himself in matters oi religion. Nor oould his en- 
larged inind possibly admit that truth is exdusive- 
Iv confined to a party ; while his benevolent heait 
wished all denominations equally to share every 
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eivil, religious, and intellectual advanta^. His 
mafifi^rs were most gracious and attractive. No 
one could uike an undue liberty with him, no one 
was awed and overpowered by him. It was uii- 
folenched majesty: and its character was truly 
British ; it was the majesty that might befit a 
royal prince among a firee people. Britain might 
have challenged the world to produce his peer; 
and have anticipated nothing but triumph in com- 
petition. ** The b^iuty of Israel is skun upon thy 
nigh places !*' 
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PRIVATE AND PERSONAL CHARACTER 
OF THE LATE KING. 

From Dr. Collyer*! Faneral Sermon on Hii late Majoty'i Death* 

THE mouaxh of Britain had a home, as well ad 
a throne -he was a husband, and a father, as well 
as a prince — he felt the private and social obliga- 
tions as strongly as those which appertained to 
his royal dignity. His domestic excellence^ com« 
manded the respect of his people, and the love of 
his family. Anectionate and faithful to the .part- 
ner of his crown and of his cares, he did not leave 
her a prey to the melancholy attending deserted 
state, the very splendours of which seem mockery 
to outraged affections. The time which could be 
taken from public and official duty, was devoted 
to the sacred pleasures of home ; and the kins 
sat happy in the bosom of his family, encirclea 
and revered by all his children, while they were 
^et children — an example to all ranks of society — 
and a reproach to those frivolous beings who pre- 
fer the glare of dissipation to tlie charms of their 
own hearth— -who violate the ties of connubial 
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ioue, hy indulging the unpurities of illicit 
course— or devastate the comforts of weddc 
by cruel ne^ect, or criminal unkindness. *! 
asaimther also^ his anxieties that his d 
should grow up •<< in the nurture and admi 
of the Lord," oas been repeatedly told m 

Jleasmt voice, which sounds in . my es 
[)nger! 

In bis indhndual character — ^he was rema 
for tmqdidty in all his habits. Accessibl 
afiable to those about him — kind and bene 
to all — he united to these amiable aualities s 
perception — and possessed mental powers 
exteii^ not, at one time, generally understoc 
always allowed by tiiose who were best acqt 
with him — and whose official duties plantec 
upon the post of obsenration. He was 
guished for his temperance. He had leame 
and practiced habitually, what a royal i 
once tau^t her son — ** It is not for kii 
Lemuel, it is not for kings to drink wine, i 
princes strong drink ; lest they drink, and 
the l^w, and pervert the judgment of any 
afflicted. Give strong drink unto him 1 
ready to perish, and wme unto those th^t 
heavy hearts. Let him drink, and forget 1 
verty, and remember his misery no more 
The measure of his appetites — the sobriety 
hours — the regularity of his habits, may nc 
afford an useful lesson to tiie higher cla 
society — but to all ranks in his dominions 
an example of moderation to the private ent 
ments — and the personal indulgencies — e 
professors of religion themselves, oy whom tl 
not always kept within the same just limit 
His personal piety might be marked b 
who chose to witness his public, but uno: 
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tious regard to the ordioances of God, and the 
sanctity of the sabbath---a regard so uniform, and 
so devotional, as to excite the public censures of 
the unprincipled satirist, and the secret sneers of 
the worldly and the pro^e. Such an example 
ought to have its weignt; and it should be strong- 
ly urged, now that our restored intercourse with 
uie Continent seems to have imloculated us with 
the continental levity and vice of Sunday travel- 
ling and Sunday eutertadnments. Let the com^ 
mand of God be heard froni the grave of the 
monarch — '* Remember the sabbath-day to keep 
it holy." Nor was his reli^on merely a public 
religion — occasionally assumed for poUtiw, or 
. popular purposes — soon to be laid aside, and to 
be separatea from his private habits. It pervaded 
all his deportment, and formed his character. It 
was real and personal. It was demonstrated by 
.his devotional spirit — and by his invariable prac- 
tice of devoting one hour every morning to read- 
ing the Scriptures, and to closet-prayer. These 
are a few oniv of the traits of a ereat sovereign, 
and of a good man. We should have been glad 
of a dying testimony, but it has been withheld — 
let us be thankful for the evidence of a consistent 
)ife-— adQ the witness of a good conscience. 
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OJX THE 

DEATH AND CHARACTER OF THE 
DUKE OF KENT. 

lEstractei from a Sermon by the Rev. JamM Rndce, D.D. 
Domefdc Cbaplaia to his late Royal HighaeM. 

MANY years have not elapsed, since I was first 

. introduced to the acquaintance, and admitted to 

the frieiu}ship of the illiistrioiis deceased. Froqi 

r2 
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ri>c confidence witli which be uniformly hoi 
qqie, I have enjoyed many opportunities of ki 
his private sentiments on most of tlic to 
which the world at large are interested , 
forming a proper estimate of his character a 
tues; and £ feel justified in applying to him 
truest sense, the words of my text, that be \ 
great man !'' 

A man of more diffusive benevoleace of 
of greater sweetness of temper, and of mc 
banity of manners, scarcely ever existed. 1 
kind and affable to all who approached his p 
ai)d importuned his charity. He was frao 
generous even to a fault. It is well know 
owing to some heavy debts which had been co 
ed, and to some unfortunate Josses which ha 
sustained in early life, by the vessel to wh 
had consigned considerable property being 
wrecked, his circumstances were in an embi 
ed state. In order to extricate himself firo; 
unpleasant situation, with a regard to justice, 
cannot be too much admired and copied, l 
rendered the greater part of his income, res 
to himself but a small portion, {£6000 p< 
nuni) for the maintenance of his rank, ai 
support of his household. That he might 
cfiectually carry this equitable arrangemcr 
execution, he was under the necessity of n 
to the continent, being unable on his mod 
scale^of income, to live in this coimtry, in i 
as he has frequently told me, the most f 
denial to which he was sul^ject, was his ini 
to relieve the numerous applications with 
he was daily pressed; for, so far had the fa 
his philanthropy and benevolence spread, 
there was no part of ^the empire, however re 
fcuija which he was not in tne habU of roc 
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dsJAy appeals to his humanity. In shorty he w^ 
the universal refuge for the poor and needy, to 
which all who had woes to communicate, and dis- 
tresses to be relieved, resorted ! Notwitbstandinjg 
his reduced means of doing good, a part of th/& 
income to which he had restricted himself, was 
appropriated to the general purposes of benevo« 
lence; and scarcely a da^ passed wid)Out some 
object that was perishing for want, sharing in his 
income, and partaking of his boun^. And all 
this was done without ostentation ; without, I be- 
lieve, the privity of any other individuals, except- 
ing myself, and the objects relieved! Alas! how 
many tears must now be bathing the cheeks of the 
widow; how many pangs must now be rending 
the hearts of the agea, for the loss of this great and 
beneficent prince ! Many there are, who arc now 
living in the country and have seen happier days, 
who are yearly pensioners on his bounty; and 
who must now I fear, be reduced to beggary, un- 
less some friendly hand be stretched otit, or some 
benign charity interpose to prevent their perishing 
for hunger and want. I have dwelt the more par- 
ticularly on his acts of private beneiioence, because 
they have fallen more within my own knowledge, 
and because they afford the most unequivocal 
proof, that the streams of his charity flowed fron) 
the purest source, and sprang from a heart which 
was ever filled with the love and the luxury of do- 
ing eood to that afflicted part of the oreation,^ 
whi(£ yet, '^ travaileth with pain." With respect 
to his public charities, the inhabitants of this ereat 
city have had opportunities equal to those I nave 
enjoyed, of formins their opinion and apprecmting 
his benevolence. Upon all the friends of the nume- 
rous charitable institutions of the metropolis, will 
ever be impressed the pleasing recollectioD of the 
intense and particular interest which he upifgrmljf 
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took in their prosperity; the di^criminaliof 

mind with which he discussed everv tluog wl 

had a tendency to mcrease their funos, and enli 

jthe si^ere of their usefulness; the dignity 

^flfability of the manner with which he pres 

over every society of which he was the friend 

patron^ the animation and dehght which 

presence diffused; the rich and copious infoi 

tion with which he enlightened every topic of 

cussion, and charmed and astonished every het 

the simple yet m^estic chain of eloqueoc 

which he pressed every hearing, explained e 

ohjecty and descanted upon every advantagi 

the charity of which he was the advocate : t 

are recollections which can never be effaced, 

which will ever return to the memory in all 

vividness, and in all the colouring of an ever 

and enduring admiration. But it was not 

only, amid Uiese feasts of charity, that his 

GREATNESS and amiableness of character wer 

be traced : let us follow him from these ac 

where he diffused joy and gladness, and jcnkii 

in others the spirit of love and beneficence, 

see how in private life, the relative duties o: 

station were discharged. I speak of him as a 

and never surel^f were more filial love and i 

tion depictured in the countenance of any : 

than when tilie virtues of his venerable aire. 

tiie theme of his eloquent tonsue! There 

. some traits in the character and habits of ou 

good and aged sovereign, which it seemed to 

been his study and deUght to have imitated. 

th^ were bom equally remarkabUfor the ha 

early rising, and assigning to every part of th< 

some aroropriate du^, and some distinct em 

ment Hence time was properly economized 

its true value and importance well appreciated 

king was remarkable for the kindness and < 
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ness of manner with which he conversed with the 
poor, h«ard their respective tales, and relieved 
their pressing necessities. In this instance, the 
example of the parent was not lost upon the son: 
he spoke with the utmost benignity to the poorest 
claimant, not merelv contenting himself with im- 
parting Uie relief which was solicited, but making 
such inquiries and adding such expressions of in* 
terest in their behalf, as gave a double value and 
esteem to the bounty bestowed. It was the in« 
Vi^iable practice of our revered sovereign, to lend 
his ready and powerful aid to die promotion of 
religion, and he was always the first to set an ex- 
ample to his subjects of an outward regard to the 
rites and ceremonies of the church; he was al- 
ways alive to every thing which had for its object 
the temporal and eternal good of his people- He 
was a friend to the diffusion of religious knowledge,' 
and willed that every poor man in his dominions 
might be able to read his bible. It will be found, 
diat to the forwarding of this benevolent wish, and 
to the accomplishing of this great object of the king, 
the imwearied exertions of the son were ever most 
prominently and actively directed. Upon the 
sendees of the church, he was a constant attendant 
in the chapel of Kensington Palace ; thus setting 
a good example to his household and to his ser- 
vants, by whom he was ever most tenderly beloved 

as the kindest and most indulgent of masters. 

♦ . • * * • • 

I am enabled to add from authority, something 
which must ever give the most delightful satisfac- 
tion to those to Whom the departed prince had en- 
deared himself, by the many amiable and popular 
virtues of his character. If his life had been dis- 
tin^ished by the exercise of benevolent actions ; 
if in his generation, he was a beneficent prince. 
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and an useful member of society; it-i^ the station 
in which Providence plaoed him, he difli^|gc^ its 
duties, and fulfiU^ the ohject for which^ «u 
created, of doinc good to man, and prpqootiiig \he 
dory of God, be was, I trust I nuiy iny- it-^np 
Kss distinguished and blessed in his death 1 No 
sooner bcul the complaint to which be fell an 
early and tmexpected victimi i^umed a character 
of seriousness and alarm, then he con^menced 
those preparations for eternity, which befit the 
soul at tbose awful periods in which it is about to 
dissolve its connexion with one world, and ally 
itself in all holy communion with another! He 
set his house in order, and prepared to die ; and 
with such firmhess of purpcrae^ with sucb resign- 
edness of mind, and such piety of soul^ as were 
really wonderAii to centemplate. His counte- 
nance beamed witb the most pious submission to 
the will, while bis lips uttered the most perfect 
reliance on the mercy of heaven. He frequently 
appealed to the Saviour for the remission of sins ; 
and, as a sinner, looked to him only for salvation 
and forgiveness; and while his beloved partner, 
with an anxious and amiable solicitude was attend- 
ing his bed-side, and sweetening his dying pangs, 
by her tender assiduity and watchings, as long as 
his strength remained, and his words could be 
distinguished, he continued to repeat the Lord's 
prayer, and blessing those about him, saying. 
" Grod bless you all— <jod bless you l" He breatlicd 
his last| and gave up the ghost! 
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